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THE WATCHMAN. 


y waypr 
AND SHORE 


» SKETCHES ON A VOYAGE TO, AND & TOUR IN 


N's Extent and Location— 
eshment Room—The Horse 


The Tere af Landen 
Early History —Re 
elrr y- 

‘There von behold the Tower of London, 
caid Winwike, pointing downwards.” 

Aud there L read the history ef England,” | 
said Renard.” 

Another object of interest to the stranger is 

L had trequently heard 





Tower of London. 


ofthe Tower, and often conceived of it, as be- | 
g what its nave might readily suggest, viz. a 
gh and lofiy building, atier the model of a 
wer of observation. | had of course associat- 
ed it with much of the historical lore of Eng- | 

nd 


different thing from a fancied picture; as 


A view of the ‘Tower, however, is quite 


oftentimes the case with pictured images 
the ideal differing more 
the 


We may picture to ourse hes bright 


{ the imagination— | 
j 
shadow from the sub- | 


trom the re al, than 


tance 
nd lovely scenes ef distant objects and reali- 
ties, but they are like the nurage, that forms on | 


summer horizon, which soon dissolves and 


‘ 
” 


less buildings, and aged men, but he may be a 
merryand jovial bird for all that. A happy 
imprisonment his bowever, when compared 
with that of those, who have been immured, 
and have pined within yonder towers’ thick and 
gloomy walls, 

As good fortune would have it, we have stroll- 
ed in here within five minutes of the appointed 
half heur, and so the red coat appears, and the 
company to the number of a baker's dozen— 
| half of our number beings Frenchmen—advance 
ite the Horse Armory. Having entered the 
| door, we standin a room, which in length meas- 
jures 150 feet, and in width 33 feet. And here 
jare equestrian figures in full size, all drawn up 





jin a line, as in alengthened column, or as if in 


| battle array. They are caparisoned in trap- 
| pings, and in armor worn in different periods 
| Over the head of each figure is a 


' banner, on which is inseribed the rank, and 


of history. 


date of each personage. Then there were 
}such odd trappings, and such paraphernalia— 
all so ancient and antique! And some of the 
horsemen were so fragile, and others so Hereu- 
lean, and Vulean like ! 
knit armor, cuirasses, and held spears, shields 


And 


= ‘ 
j mailed,and wear close helmets, which are per- 


They were encased in 


land tilting lances. these knights are 
| forated in front with little holes for the purpose 
}of respiration, as though the warm air flowed 
vital 

to heave again, 


lungs that heave and 
Besides 


there were small holes below the visor, where 


in streams from 


‘then subside, but 


eyes might look through. Absorbed in con- 
}templation, it seemed almost as though the 
|} palmy days of chivalry and romance had re- 
The associations, and the 
eall vividly to mind the knights of Sir Walter 
Seott. One can fivey that a De Blois, Gilbert, 
and other knights that live in “ Ivanhoe” are 
ihere, it may be, sleeping on their russet arms, 


turned, scene, 


And then comes up the remembrance ofall the 
dazzling array of female beauty, that look on 
and applaud, who elevate the thumb, and nerve 
the arm of the kuight devoted to his fair one. 
As one gazes, and lets the funey play like chain 
lightning on the evening cloud, he is ready to 
start from fear lest these images may rush forth 
from their standing places, or he expects lo see 
the horses grow restive, champ the foaming 
bit, and paw the wooden floor. The ceiling of 
the hall is faneitully decorated with arms and 
accoutrements, Upon the side walls, in niches 
and in sly corners are weapons, offensive and 
defensive; guns, swords, pistols, sabres, cut- 


lasses, pikes, and shields. These were ar- 


papal apostacy: — by way of pre-eminence, 
“the seat of the beast.” It is importaut here to 
observe that the terms of the prediction fore- 
tell, not an apostacy from any visible, national, 
or universal church, but simply an apostacy from 
| he faith In 1 Timothy, 4: 1, the language is, 
|“Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in 
the latter times some shall depart (apostatize,) 
jfrom the faith”—not from the church, ‘The 
fact is, that there are but two  seriptural 
usages of the word church; either for a single 
congregation of believers, united in covenant 
relationship, as in Philemon, verse 2; or for the 
| whole body of Christ’s redeemed children, “ the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with 
Ins own blood,” as in Acts 20: 28, and Eph. 5: 
| 23, 24, 25, 27: and this includes the whole 
| body of his spiritual children, to whatever visible 
|church they belong, or even if to none at all, 
We conceive, therefore, that those antagonists 
| of Romanists have given an undue advantage 
|to their wily opponents, when they have under- 
| taken to show from what visible church Rome 
lapostatized. Even that polemical giant, Dr. 
| Campbell, we think erred in this, in his contro- 
versy with Bishop Purcell, when he undertook 
‘to show the apostacy of the Romish fron the 
Grecian church. ‘The Inspired prediction fore- 
tells an “ apostasy from the faith,” and hence, 
feven a babe in Christ, who has learned from 
his Bible the“ faith once delivered to the saints,” 
is competent to fix the brand of the apostasy 
upon that corrupt power which has thus de- 
| parted from the faith. 
But let us proceed to specify some of those 
general steps by which, slowly and almost im-| 
pereeptibly, and yet most surely, anti-Christ as- 


| cended to his throne. 

1. The first step toward the establishment of 
popery, was the interference, in the second and 
third centuries, with the original official parity 





lor equality of the christian ministry, by the es- | 
tablishment of prelatieal bishops. In primitive 
‘times, the bishop and the presbyter was the 
same individual—Acts 20: 17, compared with 
verse 28, where the same persons are called 
elders and overseers or bishops (Episcopous, the 
only word used for bishops, in the New Testa- 
ment) In the first century, with the exception 





of the office of apostle, which, from the very 
jnature of the case, was peculiar, and confined | 
to those who had personally seen Christ ; there | 
were but two church officers recognized— | 
“bishops and deacons.” In the second and) 
‘third, these are multiplied to three, and we | 
read of “ bishops, presbyters and deacons. 


I'll be a Christian, too,” they the glory of what 
was called THe cuurcn, had already departed. 
“ And so they went towards Rome.” 

4. The great source of what may be termed 
the doctrinal apostasy, was the reception of doc- 
trines and rites upon the mere authority of tradi- 
hon, and which are not found in the scriptures: 
Illustrated in the establishment of image wor- 
ship, prayers for the dead, infant baptism, &c. 
&e. 

The speaker, having traced the full establish- 
ment, through these steps, of the Romish apos- 
tasy, and its continuance from the commence- 
ment of the seventh century to the time of Lu- 
ther, remarked that the Retormation of the six- 
teenth century was incomplete, because it re- 
tained many of the dogmas of Rome, based 
only on tradition, or usage, aud did not go back 
to the simple word of God, in all things, as the 
sole rule of faith. 

SECOND GENERAL HEAD. 

It. Let us consider the tendencies to Rome, 
in the retention by what were called, Reformed 
churehes of many of the anti-christian doctrines 
and practices of Rome. 

Here the field is so extensive, that in the task 
of selection, we prefer to coutine ourselves to 
the churches in Magland and America. 

1. The assumplion of the power of supreme 
head of the church by the sovereigns of England. 

In the year 1582, the parliament of Bugland 
renounced the authority of the papal Anti-christ, 
by decreeing, that the supremacy of the Pope 
was abolished in the British dominions; and 
thus took a step from Rome. But by the same 
act, they made King Henry VIL, supreme head 
of the chureh of England; and the British 
monarchs from that day to the present—from 
that hateful and cruel tyrant, pope Henry VIII, 
down to the present female pope of England 
that harmless and inoffensive plaything of the 
British nation, littl Queen Victoria—have re- 
tained and exercised the power over the chureh, 
previously exercised by the Pope. “.idnd so 
they went (back) towards Rome.” 

2. The retention by various Protestant 
churches, of the principle of the right of the mag- 
istrate to interfere in matters of conscience, 

Various illustrations were here given, of the 
retention of the principle, in various persecu- 
tions for conscience sake, both in England and 
America. Persecutions by the Stuarts.—The 
Covenanters of Scotland.—Roger Williams.— 
Perseeutions of Quakers and Baptists in Amer- 
ica, &c. Xe, 

It is sometimes objected by Romanists, that 


figures of saints stained into their windows, 
and a material cross glittering upou their lofty 
steeples? A cross without, the substitule as all 
history declares, and not the symbol of the cross 
within. What means yonder stately procession 
of gowned dignitaries, headed by their mitegd 
bishops marching through our streets, to en- 
gage inthe pompous ceremonies of the conse- 
cration of yonder gorgeous and costly edifice? 
Are these the descendents of Peter the fisher- 
man—the disciples and ministers of Him, who 
said, “my kingdom is not of this world,” and 
“one is your Master even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” Alas! alas!) Anp so THEY Go To- 
warps Rome. 
FOURTH GENERAL HEAD. 

Let us in the fourth and last place, consider 
the tendencies to Rome, a& exhibited in the 
adoption of Romish principles by some who claim 
to rank high, and many of whom, in other re- 
spects, do rank high as the friends of evangelical 
protestantism. 

Time forbids thet I should give more than 
two illustrations of this remark. 

(1.) One principle of Protestantism is, that 
the Bible is the only rule of faith; the Bible as 
God gave it, unmutilated and undisguised. 

In the year 1546, the popish Council of Trent, 
decreed a certain Latin translation of the Bible, 
called the Vulgate, to be “authentic, and that 
no one should presume to reject it under aw 
pretence whatever,” thus placing a mere human 
performance, a Latin version above the inspired 
original. And this was poprry. 

Nearly three centuries later, in the year 1836, 
the Board of the American Bible Society, did 
substantially the same thing. They resolved, 
“that in appropriating money for the translat- 
ing, printing or distributing ofthe Sacred Serip- 
tures in foreign languages,” they would “en- 
courage only such versions as conform in the 
principle of their translation lo the common English 
version, §c.” ‘Thus treading in the footsteps of 
the Council of Trent, for the sake of covering 
up under the veil of a Greek word, one of 





| Christ's ordinanees, did this Protestant conclave 
exalt a human performance, an English version, 


you left, and now you have a beautiful head 
of hair; what amazing people the English are! 
How did they make your hair grow again” 
“You simple people,” replied the missionary, 
“ how does every thing grow? Isit not sowing 
the seed?” They immediately shouted, «0, 
these English people! they sow seed upon a 
bald man’s head to make the hair grow!” One 
shrewd fellow inquired if he had brought any 
of the seed with him. The missionary carried 
on the joke for a short time, and then raised 
his wig. ‘The revelation of his “ original head,” 
of course drew forth a roar of laughter; which 
was greatly increased when one of the natives 
shouted to his countrymen, “Here, see Mr. 
Nott with his head thatched; he has come from 
England with his head thatched !” 


epee 


MORTALITY OF FEMALE MISSIONARIES. 

The following is the report of Rev. Dr. Williams, pre- 
sented at the late meeting of the Board at Brooklyn, 
which we had not room to present with our report of the 
proceedings. Itis a rich and beautifully written article, 
and will repay a thorough perusal. 

In the removal of the Rev, Stephen Chapin, 
one of the Vice Presidents of the Board of Man- 
agers, and formerly President of Columbian 
College, (D. C.,) God has taken from us a broth- 
er eminently grave, judicious, devout, and con- 
sistent. The slow deliberation which chose, 
and seemed to weigh and poise his words, 
marked his conduet as well. He was the kind- 
ly and healing spirit of the peace-maker. A 
life of steady usefulness was crowned with a 
death which, though lingering, was one of 
peaceful triumph.” Among our missionary la- 
borers there have fallen, at home, David Green, 
a native assistant in the Ottawa Mission; and 
abroad, Rev. Joseph Foulboeuf,a native preach- 
er ofthe French Mission. But the chiefravages 


jof death have been among the missionary sis- 


ters in the service of the Board, In our Euro- 
pean Missions, our brethren Oncken, at Ham- 


.| burg, and Lehmann, at Berlin, have been be- 


reaved of their wives; and in the Asiatic Mis- 
sions, death has gathered during the year Mrs. 





jabove the inspired original. “Ind so they went 
towards Rome.” 

(2.) Another principle of Protestantism is, 
that * God alone is Lord of the conscience,” and of | 
course, all denominations are entitled to an} 
equality of civil rights. 

The Church of Rome denies this, She say s| 
“We only are the true Church, and infallible. | 


You are heretics and fallible. Now  fallibility 


Sarah B. Judson, Mrs. Ann P. G. Abbott, and 
Mrs. Maria D. Ingalls, of the Burman and Ka- 
ren Missions, and Mrs. Judith L. Jones, of the 
Siamese. Many homes have thus been dark- 
ened; and many children are left destitute of a 
mother’s watehful tenderness. The departed 
have laid them down on heathen shores, occu- 
pying for Christ and his Israel the lands of pa- 
ganism, long his promised inheritance, as the 
body of Jacob took possession, by anticipation, 


ranged and woven into the form of large cir- 
| 


icles, and faney figures, as though there were 
| dretance lends ene tment to the vrew . : “< 
something of romance in a fanciful array of 





Phe Tower including the several buildings | purnished, cold, and glittering arms of steel. 
xtends over a surface of twelve acres. The Concorpia 
jarge square building surmounted by four tur 
ets, is the “White Tewer,” and constitutes | Gio 
t which was originally called the Tower ot i 
! ulon Its height is {2 feet, and the walls! ] EN DENG] ES ro ROM E 


re 14 feet in thickness About this, or near | 
re several) other 
e whole 


rounded by 


buildings, or towers, and 
is fortified by a high wall and sur- 


water. ht is beside the rolling 


Thames, and beside the walls, dray horses 
ve to and fro, aud roultitudes of men. The | 

is a quaint old pile; its walls are dark 

i yy, and replete with historic asso- 
Phere it stands, reader, a hoge mass 

a rele of tormer days, seeming as it 

» captuve held encbained, being eucircled 

by buddings ef modern times that hem it 
{ 

Its early history is wrapt im much obseurity, 


but it has been noted from early times as a 
palace whieh has “* weleomed shout and revel- 
Antiquaries dif- 
Some 
suppose that it was erected by Julius Cesar, 


to William the 


Phe former supposition arose trom 


ry,” as a prison and fortress. 


for in Opimien concerning its origin. 


wiule others have attninited x 
‘ onqueror, 
the year 1777, while workmen | 


he fact, that in 


were employed in digging the foundations for | 
s new office, they came upon the buried ruins | 
fsome aneient buildings, where Uiree pieces 
f gold found, 


wloech last, was of the form of a double wedge, 


coin, and a silver ingot were 





= grains, aud on it was 


But there are 


weighing 10 ounces 

mped“ Ex Offielt Honorti.” 
cireometances whieh throw mere than a shade | 
of doubt on tbe poet ally style “Towers ot 
Julius.” The earliest mention made of the 
tower is by one Fitz Stephen, who leaving us 
rotally ignorant concerning its previous history, 


holds the 
onthe East part, a tower Palatine very large, 


following language, * London hath 


and very strong, Whose court amd walls rise up | 
from a deep foundation. T'he mortar is temper- 
ed with the blood of 


ruth than poetry in this last sentence. 


” 


There is 
Though | 


bersls. more 


its foundations were not literally cemented | 

with blood, yet the dark and hellish purposes 

ere devised, and the human blood shed with- 

its walls, might well lead to such a compar: | 

n. Light and shade has checkered 1, even | 

e sun, or passing clouds, checker the 

In its day it has been second | 
The 


agony oungied here, bas been a bitter-draught | 


earth § surtace 





only to the Bastile. cup of suffering and | 
to those to whose lips it has been pressed. | 
Humanity would blush, aye, might well weep, | 


learning but a small portion of its history. | 


Entering 


side gateway and proceeding a| 


nee, vou see upon a little building a 


m, which reads,“ Tickets here for the Ar-| 


eryand Regalia” Tiekets procured, on we 
meeting a soldier now and the n, who paces | 
along a certain jinnt of ground, and then paces | 


hack again, not unlike a lion who traverses to 


and fro behind grated bars, Still advancing, | 
we turn into the reese ming room for visiters, | 


| 
who are waited tipon om equads, once every 


halt hour, Now, suppose we look around the 


room, aod see what we may, until the Warder 


with ine flaming red coat, all covered with tin 


sel and ce leads us on to “see the Liens.” 


Here is «4 retreshment bar, behind whieh stands | 
t wrinkled, and—pardon me if 1 say H—a faded 
old mad. They are old men and women in 


employ here; for m the teket office there were | 
un discharge of their duties, an old man, and | 
Then the Warders are men 
hair. It they keep old | 


le in attendance, because it is more in 


wed woman. 


th silver may be, 
beepiog with the building, and they more read- 
ed to itjand the building used to 


ne does not put a piece “as good as 


new, onto an old garment, nor an old piece | 
nto a new There is served up at 
‘ble of a variety,—such as 
cakes, pres, punched up « horanges,” and dwarf- 

| that ore wilted as if nipped be- 
Jed then a bird hemmed in 
'y wires i very busy, hopping about in his 
‘ge, as if he had considerable business to do, 
and new and then chirps a liule. One would 
naturally suppose that he would be rather a 
sage bird, being surrounded by old and cheer- 


Perret 


the bar consider 


osti ™* beapepedes 


' 


re fully grown 





Dear Br. Crowntt—lI was much gratified with 





| br. Dowling’s serm ed before the New Vork 
Baptist Association, at its late anniversary. The sub- 
ject therein discussed, is certainly one of great import- 


ance, especi ully at the present day ; and the arguments, 
illustrations and facts embedied in the discourse were, 


fore:ble and 








in my judgment, so spproprate, that | have 
prevailed upou the rto write out the following 
full ynopes, for | ation in your paper Several 
have expressed their anxiety to see the discourse in 





print, but the anthor preferred writing out for vour col- 





umns the following synopsis, rather than publishing the 


whole discourse in pamphlet form. | pray that it may 


be so blessed of Grod, as to make some who are going 


towards Rome,“ stop aad think before they further ge 


yours traternally, 


Srencen HH. Cost 


The Acts 28: 14, 


went towards Rome.” 


text was “And so we 


The speaker commenced, by remarking that 
there were mysteries in the Kingdom of provi- 
denee, a8 well as in the kingdom of grace.— 
Among these, he regarded the almost undis- 
turbed ascendency, tor nearly L000 years, (that 
is from the birth of Popery proper, A. D. G06, 
to the time of Luther,) of that gigantic system 


lof error, superstition and spiritual tyranny, em- 


bodied in the anti-christian power of papal 
Rome. Yet one design of its existence we can 
discover, that it may serve as a beacon to warn 
Protestant churches of the present day, against 
those almost impereeptible steps which led to 
the original establishment of the papal aposta- 
ey, that “ paulatim process,” as it las been 
termed, by which, from small beginnings, it 
arose to its ultimate gigantic proportions, 

After alluding to the great Reformation, three 
centuries ago, and to the union, since that time, 
of all Protestant denominations, in opposition 
to the papal anti-Christ, Mr. D. remarked, that 
within a few years past, among a portion of the 


| nominally Protestant world, the tide appeared 


to have changed, and to have set in a eurrent 
toward Rome; and even that denominetion 
which in former ages had been honored by 
such names as those of a Chillingworth, a Lat- 
imer, a Jewell,a Hopkins, a Hooker and a 
Beveridge, had stood foremost in this attempt 
to turn back the dial of the 
for some three or four centuries, and to bring 


world’s progress 


back upon the world the exploded dogmas 
and errors of apostate Rome. 

Hence, said the speaker, we perceive the im- 
portance of examining the foundation princi- 
ples upon which we stand as Protestants, and 
of raising a loud and solemm note of warning 
against any, even the least approach towards a 
recognition of the false principles, or an adop- 
tion of the corrupt doctvines and practices of 
I shall, therefore, make 
no apology, said he, for using the words of our 


that apostate chureh. 


text as a motto, while I proceed to give some 
ancient and modern historical illustrations of 
the tendencies to Rome, and to suggest some im- 
portant lessons of instruction taught us by this 
review. 

FIRST GENERAL HEAD, 

I. Let us consider some of the tendencies to 
Rome, in the steps which contributed to the origi- 
nal establishment of the anti-christian apostacy. 

I presume, sail Mr. D., that no proof is nee- 
essary to this intelligent audience, that the anti- 
christian church of Rome is the embodiment of 
the great predicted “apostacy from the faith,” 
mentioned by Paul, in the fourth chapter of his 
first epistle to Timothy, and in the second chap- 
ter of his second epistle to the Thessalonians, 
‘The same apostate power is predicted in the 
Revelations, under the character of the “ mother 
of harlots,” and the expression in chapter 18: 
18, is equivalent to an express assertion that 
that “woman drunk with the blood of the 
saints and of the martyrs of Jesus,” was Rome. 
“And the woman which thou sawest, is that 
great city which reigneth over the kings of the 
earth.” This, at the time John wrote, was 
Rome; and this city, for a long succession of 
ce has been the head q of the 


A few among the early Presbyters, wishing | Protestants have persecuted for conscience sake, 
to exercise authority over their brother minis- | We adinit—sorrowfully we admit the charge, 
ters occupying less promineut stations in the that some who have claimed that name, have 
ministry, arrogated to themselves exclusively, | persecuted, But what does it prove? only that 

land denied to their brethren, the title of bishops, | the progress of light was gradual, after emerg- 

A similar spirit of ambition and rivalry ing from the Cimmerian darkness of Popery, 

among these newly established prelatieal bish- | and that all did not give up at once, the popish 
ops, soon led to the advancement of a small doctrine of persecution for conscience sake. 
number of still higher dignitaries, called) metro- i Still, we maintain that this spirit, wherever it 
politans, or archbishops, to exercise authority existed, was only a remnant of Popery not yet 
over the bishops, | Soatouyen, 


A desire for the aseendency among these, in Yet, while this admission is made, itis our 


turn gave rise to the patriarchs ; and the contest glory as Baptists, to rejoice that we have ever 


been preserved free from this popish leaven, 
We have never 
And so long as two centuries ago, 


|for supremacy among these great “ princes of | 0" ‘ 
narrowed We have suffered persecution, 
inflicted it. 


the 
| é Pertentunt gece re afi . - 
{Constantinople and of Rome; ull, by the de-| while other Protestant seets were still clinging 


eree of that bloody tyrant Phocas, in the year 


? 


the church,” was soon down toa 


personal quarrel between patriarchs of 
to this fragment of Popery, we could boast of a 
606, Boniface, of Rome, was declared, to be | Thomas Delaune* in England and a Roger 
universal bishop, and thus was created the dig- | Williamst in America, manfully coutending for 
| nity of pore. the great Protestant truth, that 
Now, who does not see, that if the original | ee mate 

The doctrine of perfect freedom of con- 
been invaded by the appointment of prelatical | sejence, has ever heen as distinguishing a mark 
| bishops in the second century, there would have | of Baptists as the doctrine of believers baptist ; 
‘been no metropolitans in the third, and no pa-) and their preachers and writers have uniformly 
triarehs in the fourth, and no pore in } 


official equality of Christ’s ministers had never | 


the sev- | contended, at least, as strongly for the former 
enth ? las for the latter. 

| But ever®at that early period, they neglected) 3, The third thing I would name under this 
that lesson so beautifully taught by the Lord) jead, whereby Protestant churches took a step 
| Jesus Christ, when he rebuked a similar spirit) powards Rome is, the reception or retention of 
lamong his disciples, by taking a little child and | pertain doctrines or practices, without authority 
| placing him in their midst, or when he said, lin the Word of God, and based only on tradi- 
|“ One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye | gion, 

are brethren.” “.dnd so they went towards | Among other instances, the speaker here 
| Rome.” jdwelt upon infant sprinkling; a rite which he 
| 2 The second step whieh led towards the | contended, has no more authority in the Word 
|final establishment of the Romish apostasy, | of God, than any other of the corrupt and anti- 
was the interference with the original independence | scriptural practices of Rome. 

| of each individual church, | It is well known, he remarked, that while in 
Probably this isto be traced partly to the) England, from the time of the Reformation, in- 
| abuse of synods or councils, which at a very early tants were received as proper subjects of bap- 
| period were introduced, for the purpose of mu- | tism, yet, fora century later, the primitive mode 
In the 
enough so long as, like the Baptist or Congre-| year 1643, the celebrated Westminster Assem- 


tual advice and counsel. ‘These were innocent | of dipping was very generally observed. 


gational Associations of the present day, they | bly of Divines met in London, Among other 


[claimed no right to legislate for the churches;| questions, the mode of baptism came up for 


must stbmit to infallibility, and you must sub-| : ‘ ‘ + 
: ? . | of the promised Canaan for Israel, his posterity. 
mit to us, and whenever and wherever we have | SNE migagt? ‘ . x : 
z ee | Or, buried in distant isles of the sea, or in mid 
the power, we will compel you to do so.” But} , te 
. : oes : ocean, their voyage of suffering that had sought 
Protestantism, true and genuine Protestantism | 5 


says, “we are all alike fallible, and all alike en- 
titled to the protection of the law, and to a per- 
fect equality of civil rights. 

Now let meask, upon which of these two 
principles did the American Bible Society act, 
when it sent its hired agents to Albany, and ex- 
pended that money which ought to have been 
spent in printing Bibles—in issuing pamphlets, 
and supporting those agents, to defeat the ap- 
plication ofa sister institution for an equality 
of chartered rights with themselves? Was it 
| Protestant liberty or Popish intolerance wiich 

prompted those exertions, which on three suc- 
jcessive oecasions, have prevented the Ameri- 
| can and Foreign Bible Society trom obtaining 








a charter, so that they might pursue their work 
of Bible distribution, unmolested and unembar- 
rassed. ‘The answer may be given in the words 
of our text. “nd so they went towards Rome.” 


Yet weare not discouraged. In the eloquent 


| America, fonnd heaven; and they have traced 
/for our churches along the path of their voyage, 
jand in the place of their last repose, new lines 
}of sympathy with the far-removed and the des- 

titute, and new bonds of obligation attaching us 
| to those idolatrous people, for whose sake these 
| heroic women have suffered, pined, and died. 

These ocean graves have reared pillars along 

the deep, pointing the way for us, the churches 
}of the West, to the wide and teeming East, and 
| claiming for its idolatrous millions new con- 
| scripts and fresh sacrifices for the war in which 
| they fell, the sacred war of invasion Christ is 
| waging on the oldest seats of Satan, Among 
| the many daughters who have doue well, it 
were invidious to draw distinctions; yet all 
| must know that in the list of missionary sisters, 
| thus lost to us, Were some of eminent devoted- 


ness and usefulness. Two of those thus taken, 


| died on their homeward way; and the bitter- 
| - . 
ness of the bereavement was exasperated by the 


words of another, “ Vineimur in pratio, sed non | 


: eriay : 

m bel . We im cet red in the battle, ha shores might, in the judgment of physicians and 
-] B ay » | as . 

not in the war. elt may our opponents, when | fiends, have lengthened out their days, and re- 

contemplating the history of their lact victory, | 3 


‘ é 2 ; | stored their waning strength. 
in whieh, in spite of them, we obtained 81} 


thought, that an earlier voyage to their native 


No dispensation of our Father’s providence 
, : a is without motive on his part, or without mean- 
(more than two-thirds of all present, and only 4) per . ; a 
. . . “. ing for us. In the special mortality befalling 
short of two-thirds of the whole house :) in| . . <i z 
i : ; . \the female members of our missions at thas 

connection with the scorching rebukes, their | eae : ‘ 
juncture and crisis in our history, God may 
lessons. We stand at the 
: ; “ | point where the Triennial Convention, our old 

the words of the ancient conqueror Pyrrhus, | ; 


votes out of the 126 members of the house ;! 


anti-protestant intolerance called forth in the | en 
a . |have significant 
course of the debate—well may they say, in| 


| but when they undertook authoritatively to set- | 
| tle points of faith and diseipline, and to enjoin 
|their decrees upon the churches, when they | 
| forgot the great principle that Christ alone is | 
| the Head and Legislator of the church, and | 
that the New ‘Testament contains a complete | 
system of doctrine and a complete code of ec- 
elesiastical laws—then they took a mighty step 
in the career of ecclesiastical tyranny and usur- 
pation. “Ind so they went towards Rome.” 

And what have these councils been in every 
age? What have they done but drive Christ 
from his throne, usurp his government and | 
rights, corrupt his doctrine, and persecute and 
destroy his saints? One of them, and that dig- 
nified by the name ofa general council, estab- 
lished the absurd doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and issued the most crucl and bloody decrees 
for the murder and extirpation of the Albigenses 
and Waldenses.* Another denied the eup in 
the sacrament to any but the lordly priests, 
though Christ had said, “ Drink ye aux of it,”— 
and burnt at the stake those holy men of God 
who dared to protest against their tyranny,— 
Jerome and Huss Perhaps the good men 
who favored these synods in the second and 
third centuries, little suspected the anti chris- 
tian abominations to whieh they would lead— 
but the moment they gave to them a legislative 
power over the churehes, that moment they ad- 
mitted the principle which led towards the 
great upostasy. “ And 80 they went towards 
Rome.” 

3. The third great step was the union of 
| Church and State, at the commencement of the 
fourth century, under Constantine. ‘There is 
nothing more opposed to the spirit of His reli- 
gion who said, “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” than the union of Church and State. 
The right arm ofa chure is withered the in- 
stant she seeks the alliance and support of the 
governments of earth, When upon the pro- 
fessed conversion of Constantine, the bishops 
of the churches, through the favor of the State, 
became princes in opulence and power, so as 
to foree, even from a heathen statesman, the 
expression, “Make me bishop of Rome, and 








*The fourth of Lateran in A. D. 1215. 
}The council o stance as 


discussion, 
ing or sprinkling, others for the insertion of im- 
mersion. The question was put to the vote; 
24 voted for immersion, and 25 voted against it. 
“ And so(by a majority of one,) they went towards 
Rome.” 


Some were for confining it to pour- 


THIRD GENERAL HEAD, 

I. Let us consider the tendencies to Rome, 
in the developements of the semi-papistical sys- 
tem of Oxford, which bas sprung up within a 
few years past, and which is rapidly diffusing 
itself through the great body of the Episcopal 
communion, 

These doctrines are too well known, even 
did the time permit, to need a description kere. 
It is at Oxford, that this more than semi-popish 
system has originated, Oxford! the city which 
witnessed the dying agonies of the martyred, 
the venerable Latimer and Ridley and Cran- 
mer. Well does that gifted authoress, Charlotte 
Elizabeth exclaim, after giving a thrilling de- 
scription of the horrible tortures inflicted by 
popish cruelty upon these holy men—* Wo un- 
to us, if, with these examples before us, we 
shrink not from touching, even the outermost 
fringe ofthat harlot’s polluted garments! There 
is that mingled with the dust of Oxford, which 
will rise up in judgment, a terrible witness 
against those, who, while trampling on the ash- 
es of the martyrs, shall dare to suggest any, 
even the slightest approximation to the apostate 
Chureh—any recognition of her, otherwise than 
as the deeply accursed enemy of Christ and 
his saints!” 

Nor have the anti-protestant doctrines of Ox- 
ford, been confined to that soil. They have 
crossed the Adantic, and with open arms and 
joyful shouts have they been received, even in 
the land of the Puritans and of the Pilgrims. 
Have we not seen ordained, by a professedly 
protestant bishop, one who professed his un- 
qualified faith in the distinctive doctrines of 
Rome, the creed of Pope Pius IV. 

What mean these gorgeous structures, with 


*Plea for the Noncontormists by ‘Thomas Delaune 
See Ivimy’s, Hist. oa 1., 305. 


tSee the “ Bloody Tenet of persecution for Cause of 
Conscience” by WwW And also his answer 
to the defence of doctrine by Mr. Cotton, under 
the title of, “ The Bloody Tenet, made yet more Bloody, 


when contemplating the number of his slain | °Sanization, pone he Asnatinen Paget Bile- 

|sionary Union, our new frame-work for com- 
| bined action in foreigu missions. In the crisis 
| of our passage from the old system, now ready 
{to vanish away, to the new and untried one 
which is to replace it,—in the very isthmus 
| that unites the old alliance and the new, the 
| known past and the unknown future of our 
| missionary history, God has planted these mis- 
| sionary graves. Besides the calming and heal- 
jing influence which the intrusion of death 
' should shed over all scenes of excitement and 
debate, God may be also summoning us to re- 


upon the field of battle, “ One more such victory, 
and we are undone !” 
CONCLUDING REMARKS, 

But we hasten to close, by barely suggesting 
a few important lessons of instruction taught 
us by this review. 

1. We learn the importance of opposing the 
very beginnings of error. “ Obsta principiis,” 
should be the motto of all who would shun the 
errors of apostate Rome. 

2. We learn the importance of carefully | 


ministry. 

3. Of watchfulness against the abuse of our 
ecclesiastical associations, by erecting them into 
tribunals, to invade the independence of our 
churches, 

4. Of still clinging to that great Protestant 
doctrine, “ the Bible only, the rule and the standard 
of faith.” 

5. Of contending earnestly for that funda- 
mental doctrine of Christianity, so uniformly 
and zealously rejected by the papal anti-Christ, 
« justification by faith, in the imputed righteousness 
of Christ.” 

To sum up, in a few words, the great princi- 
ples of Protestantism, over which we should 
watch with a most vigilant eye, they are these. 

Curist atone, the Head of the Church. 

Gop atone, the Lord of the Conscience. 

Tue Bisse avone, the rule of faith. 

Curist’s OBEDIENCE ALONE, Our justifying 
righteousness. 

Farrs avone, justifying us, by the appropri- 
ation of that righteousness, and securing us an 
interest in all the blessings, resulting from his 
obedience unto death. Precious, precious 
principLes! let us cling to them and never let 
them go, tillthe shout of triumph shall be heard 
over the downfall of apostate Rome,—* Basy- 
LON THE GREAT IS FALLEN,”—and the song 
shall be heard in Heaven, and echo throughout 
the regions of the earth, “Hallelujah, for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth, the kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of His Christ.” 


os ——_ 


MR. NOTT AND HIS WIG. 

The following humorous story is told in il- 
lustration of the simplicity and wit of some of 
the Tahitians. A few years ago, the venerable 
missionary, Mr. Nott, visited England, and be- 
ing rather bald, some of his kind friends pro- 
vided him with a wig. On his return to the 
island, some of the native chiefs, and others, 
went on board t8 bid him welcome. When 
the usual salutations were over, one of them 

onary. «+ ex 





uarding against any infringement of that prim- | é ; : 
iti ding ha M oe B : ” Sieg | consider some ofour views and plans as to mis- 
itive doctrine, the official equality of the christian | 


| sionary labor, 

‘The remarks of your Secretary’s report upon 
|the great comparative mortality amongst our 
| female missionaries, and upon the bearings o 

missionary toil on the health and life of that sex, 
jare evidently the fruit of long and careful 
| thought; and those remarks your Committee, 
without pledging themselves to the recom- 

mendation of any specific course upon the sub- 
| ject, would commend to the earnest considera- 
tion of the churches. Others of our missiona- 
ry sisters, who yet survive, may see their hold 
on lite daily becoming more slender and frail ; 
and if, by aught to be done on their part or on 
ours, these may be snatched from impending 
death, the effort should be made. It is but 
their just due, and we owe it to them as Chris- 
tians, and as meu. If there be aught in our 
plaus of labor abroad, or aught in the expecta- 
tions of the churches at home, that may but 
seem to have imposed veedless and cruel bur- 
dens upon the delicate frame and acute sensi- 
bilities of woman, such evil needs to be search- 
ed out and remedied. Our whole missionary 
work has been a mere series of tenative exper 
riments, groping towards the best possible form 
of employing effort, funds, and life, in the work 
of evangelization. We are not to consider past 
methods as standards, so much as experiments. 

It is not for a Committee, in the brief period 
allotted them, and amid the crowding cares o: 
the present meeting, to pronounce, with any 
degree of confidence, on this question; still 
less, now, to submit any system of rules with 
regard to the degree of labor to be expected 
from our missiouary sisters. This labor, at 
some of the stations and in its present form, is 
excessive. Besides her duties to her husband 
and children, as the presiding spirit of the 
home, the wife, the mother, the housewife, and 
the nurse, many of our devoted sisters have 
grafted upon all these cares, the task of two 
schoolmistresses, overseeing the education o. 
their own children in one language, and of the 
children of the heathen in another. With all 
these, they have had the additional duty of per- 





—— 


ed country, and have labored, some of them, 
earnestly and successfully, as translators and 
writers in that tongue. Add to these the care 
of correspondence with friends at home ; with- 
hokd the aid and sympathy which the Christian 
woman at home finds in friends and skilful 
and conscientious servants, but which she must 
generally forego abroad ; and then, it must be 
seen that singular strength is needed to meet 
claims so various, and that ordinary bealth can 
scarce withstand the pressure and corrosion of 
cares so keen and so constant. 

Now if, which we do not assert, there have 
been an error in the mission estimate of duty, 
let it be remedied. Let the duties assumed be 
fewer, or let them be divided among a larger 
number of laborers, reinforcing with female 
teachers and other assistants, the missionary 
families of each considerable station. If there 
have been an undue and continuous tension of 
the mind, and an imprisonment of the body 
within the precincts of the dwelling, amda neg- 
lect of that exercise, in the open air, which, at 
somegbours of the day, is neediul for health in 
all climates, in the sultry South no less than in 
the chilling North, then time should be syste- 
matically devoted by our missionary sisters to 
such exercise, with the same conscientious 
punctuality with which they would prepare the 
daily meal, or offer the daily sacrifice of prayer 
and praise. If, again, the body and mind have 
been allowed no relaxation, it is an error, not 
only injurious to the laborer herself, but to her 
household and the churches in whose service 
she has gone forth, and the disastrous results of 
that error must soon appear in sinking spirits 
and blighted health. David Brainerd had for- 
bidden himself all recreation, until it was pre- 
seribed, too late, by his physician; and. then, 
he found to his surprise, as he records it, that 
in such hours of recreation he enjoyed peculiar 
communion with his God. The bow must be 
unstrung at times, or it will soon lose all power. 
Christ himself, with his disciples, retired into 
the wilderness when he and they had been 
long thronged and harrassed by the multitude- 
Missionaries are but men and women; and 
need study the laws of health as to exercise in 
the open air, and as to occasional and innocent 
relaxation. And if, in the judgment of dispas- 
sionate and experienced friends, a temporary 
return to their native climate be indispensable 
to dissipate gathering malady, such return 
should be prompt whenever it has become ne- 
| cessary. 





But that this return in quest of health may 
) be prompt and cheerful, on the part of our mis- 
sionary sisters, it must be cheerfully welcomed 
on the part of the churches at home. The feel- 
ing has been prevalent, (your Committee them- 
selves do not disclaim their share in it,) that 
our missionaries, few as they are, and great as 
is their work, should not, except in rare in- 
stances, quit the foreign station and intermit 
their work, to revisit their pative land. Yet 
Mrs. Ann Hazeltine Judson and Mrs. Wade, in 
their visits to this country, not only obtained a 
recruital of health for themselves, but also con- 
tributed greatly to excite and sustain missionary 
zeal. New friends for the mission were won 
in the scenes they traversed, and new interest 
awakened in the minds of its old and attached 
friends. In the case of the former, one of her 
hosts, a British Christian of another denomina- 
tion, testified that her stay in the bosom of his 
tamily had brought to his home an explanation 
of the full foree of the Apostle’s significant 
charge, “ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; 
for in so doing some have entertained angels 
unawares.” And the new interest thus awak- 
ened in many quarters, the prayers and aid thus 
elicited, may be yet again attained by similar 
visits; and those who come, as meek suflerers, 
but in quest of returning health, may leave be- 
hind among the strangers they have met, a tes- 
timony never to be effaced, for missions and for 
the God of missions. Let us not shut the door 
in the face of such visitants; yet it would be 


wards. This would be to dissipate funds, tine, 
and influ2nce, the zeal of the missionaries per- 
chance also, and certainly the sympathies of 
the churches. 


Yet it may be asked, whether our feelings at 
home on the subject of returning mistionaries 
are, in any degree, traceable to wrong views. 
We, perhaps, have leaned to the ereetion of 
two rather different standards of obligation, for 
the Christian at home and the Christian mis- 
sionary abroad. For church members at home, 
relaxation, and rest, and plenty, are thought, if 
not indispensable, at least innocent. To the 
missionary We assign sacrifice, privation, cease- 
less toil, and the total and final surrender of his 
native land. Believing, as our churches gener- 
ally, and probably with justice do, that the 
missionary should enlist for life, does it follow, 
that necessary visits homeward should be for- 
bidden him? If so, by what right do private 
Christians or their pastors, at home, take their 
seasons of respite and repose, sit in their ceiled 
houses,—and subdivide labor, and enlist in 
many channels the aid and influence of many 
helpers, in our Sabbath schools, and in our pas- 
toral charges, and in the walks of daily indus- 
try? Is it not possible that we ask too much 
from our missionary, or that we allow too much 
to ourselves? Yet one Christ bought us, and 
one law binds us; whether we toil at home, or 
in the far, dark East. We err, perhaps, on 
both sides, in too much strictness and in too 
much laxness. We are too strict with the mis- 
sionary and too lax with ourselves. The feel- 
ing thus cherished may be virtually akin to the 
Pharisaism which binds heavy burdens on oth- 
er men’s shoulders, but touches them not with 
a helping finger. It is, substantially, the error 
as to Christian obligation embodied in the mor- 
al code of the Romish church. That commu- 
nity recognizes two grades of Christian virtue, 
and duty, and sanctity. One is for the man of 
the cloister, who must sacrifice everything. 
The other is for the man of the world, who 
may indulge himself in every thing. Such 
rules of duty, besides their being without the 
basis of uny scriptural warrant, injure the 
churches at home by the self-pleasing which 
they foster; and they place also the missionary 
abroad in a false position, Like the confessors 
of the’early ages of the Christian church, they 
are invited and bribed even, as it were, by the 
churches at home to consider themselves a 
holier class of men; and it might be expected 
of them to assume, like those confessors of the 
early centuries, paramount authority over other 

Christians in questions of doctrine and diaci- 
pline, because of their larger sacrifices and 
their peculiar share of sufferings. Let us go 
back to the recognition of one standard for the 

at our outposts, and for his brother 
who abides at home by the staff; inasmuch 
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Yet knowing, as our missionary friends must, 
how far this feeling prevails in the churches at 
home, and how just also, within certain limits, 
may be the dislike of frequent returns, they 
would, ef course, if the Board on further con- 
sultation should invite such voyages homeward, 
counsel the return of an invalid female mission- 
ary, only when itis the judgment of all the 
members of the mission station that such re- 
turn is veeded. And it might be well to re- 
quire, also, the certificate of an European phy- 
sician, in those regions where such physicmn is 
accessible, attesting the grave nature of the dis- 
ease, and recommending the voyage as indis- 
pensable to relief or recovery. 

A mother’s health may suffer from her ap- 
prehension for her children, in danger of soon 
being left but to the stranger's care. ‘The very 
strength of her parental devotedness may be 
sapping her vital powers. The time may soon 
be, or some even may think it already come, 
when it becomes a question for the churehes to 
ponder, whether they owe no peculiar duties 
to the children, whose mothers have perished 
in the missionary work. Carried by parental 
zeal to lands, where, trom their cradles, they 
have been visited with peculiar sacrifices and 





. 


beset by peculiar snares, they are brought back 
motherless and strangers, to a land where they 
have comparatively uo rights aud no kin, be- 
cause a parent's Christian zeal renounced coun- 
try and kindred for herself and her offspring. 
Such children are aliens, not only to thy land 
where their mother was buried beside some 
heathen fane, but even to the land where that 
mother was born, under the shadow, perchance, 
sanctuary. Did not the 
churches, in accepting the parent’s heroic she- 


of some christian 
rifice, pledge themselves by just implication, to 
lessen all that was possible of the sorrows aud 
the evils befalling the children, as the conse- 
quence of that sacrifice 2? In sending out breth- 
ren and sisters to warn the pagan against idols, 
and against the hideous human sacrifices with 
which those idols were propitiated, against cast- 
ing children to Gungo, and against slaughter- 
ing them for Kalee, do we require of these 
brethren and sisters, it may be asked, as a re- 
compense for their fidelity, to send their own 
children to this country, motherless and per- 
haps fatherless, to run the gauntlet of a world’s 
cold charities and its crowding snares? Is not 
this almost asking our missionariés to make 
their children to pass, as did Israel, through the 
fire unto Moloch? If these babes are orphans, 
in consequence of toils which we have asked 
and accepted, how tar can we become parents 
to them ? 
Missionary Society, have an institution at least 


Our British brethren, of the London 


for the daughters of missionaries, and their edu- 


cation in England. Owe we it not to the 
times, and to the providential lessons of the 
times; to the families alre adv bereaved, and to 
the missionaries now incurring the risk of the 


least, how far 


like bereavement, to consult, at 
God is calling us, in this the era of a new or- 
ganization, to take measures for the education 
at home of the children of our missionaries dy- 
ing abroad? If their parents are held to con- 
ditions of labor that must, in most cases, leave 
their children to early orphanage, do we not 


owe it te the dead and to the living, to become 


the friends of the titherless, as the servants of 


Him who is especially the God and father of the 
fatherless ? 

It is, we observe in conclusion, the impres- 
sien made on some minds, that British Clris- 


tians encourage, more than doe the American 


churches, the occasional return of their mis- 
sionaries, The justice of this supposition we 
If it be 


anomalous in the practice of the 


have not the means of ascertaining. 
a, It Oe tI 
American churches, who are accustomed, far 
more frequently than their English brethren, 
to allow to thei pastors seasons of repose and 
of recreation, by travel, even be yond the ocean, 
Nor have the American churches been stispect- 
ed to lose, in the energy and usefulness of their 
pastors, by allowing them this occasional res- 
If due to these the 
pastors, should it be denied to our foreign mis- 


pre from exhausting toil. 


sionaries, Whose cares, privations, and perils 


are all greater? A volume, which these our 
Hissionaries are instructed to translate, print, 
and distribute among the heathen, is said to 
contain the precept; Ve shall have Just balances 
and a just ephah,” and to denounce a maledic- 
hon upon those © miking the ephah small and the 
sheke!l great.” The paragraphs may be inter- 


preted by some to condemn us, for making 
great the shekel of the duties of our missiona- 
nes, and small the ephah of our own re Spousi- 
bilities, and sacritices, and sympathies, and 


Will it be 


to curtail or suppress these texts, thus liable to 


vratitude, safe, in future editions, 
be construed to our discredit; or will it be the 
wiser method to reform, through all coming 
tines, our own Inissiobary practice into closer 
conformity with these inspired lessons ? 

Your Comunittee have thrown out these as 
seugvestions, rather than as settled opinions. 
Neither the requisite time nor reflection has 
heen allowed us. The deaths in one rank of 
our missionary laborers have demanded our 
sympathy. The remarks of the Secretary's re- 
port on this subject deserve the most careful 
consideration; and it is mainly that we may 
commend them to the earnest and devout ex- 
amiuation of the churches, that your Commnittee 
have made these extended observations. 

Far be it from us to counsel a thriftless ex- 
penditure of time or of money, either by mis- 
sionaries, or by the employers of missionaries. 
All which we would urge is, that life be at 
least as highly prized as money, and that, to 
show an undue frugality inthe application of 
the one, we do nottse a murderous prodigality 
m our employment of the other, 

All which is re speetfully submitted, 
Wirtiam R. Wirtiass, 
Henay J. Kierry, 
Baatruotomew TT. Ween, 

May 20, 1n40. 


» Committee, 








CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN, 


BOSTON, JULY 10, 1846. 


SIONARY CONCERT OF PRAYER 
On Sabbath evening last, a meeting for prayer 
for the success of missions was held in the 
Charles Street Church, in which all our chureh- 


es were requested to unite. As this was ex- 


peeted to be the last appearance of Dr. Judson 
at any publie theeting previous to his departure 
for the field of his labors, most of the pastors, 
aud a large audience assenibled, 

Afler singing and prayer, Dr. Sharp made 
some statements respecting the first general 
meeting for prayer in Boston, for the success of 
missions, after it beeame koown that Judson 
had become our missionary, The First, See- 
ond, and Third churches united 


ing, and he hoped that the same spirit which 


in the meet 


animated the friends of missions then, would 
continue among them. 

Rey. N. Harris, who is expected to sail in 
the same ship with Dr. Judson, made a few re- 
marks expressive of his feelings on leaving his 
native land, and a father and mother yet stran- 


~| Known facts of the past, 
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gers to the great salvation. Nothing could 
give him so much pleasure as to know that he 
and those dear to him were remembered in the 
prayers of Christians. 

Rev. Mr. Cushman spoke of the great im- 
portance of pursuing the missionary work with 
sober, practical views and expectations, Ifwe 
set about an enterprise We are admonished to 
count the cost. We may err in our attempts 
to prosecute the missionary work by having a 
zeal not according to knowledge. We should 
ever look at the work with the eye of faith, but 
not of enthusiasm, norvuf vain expectation. [le 
well remembered one who entered the mission- 
ary field who did not contemplate the practical 
realities of the work, but only thought of the 
millions who were perishing for want of the 
light of the gospel, without remembering how 
jdeeply they were steeped in sin, and in love 
| with iniquity. Tle beeame disappointed and 
| disheartened. We ought to indulge only in 
| sober expectations for the future, based on the 
We have no other 





| just criterion of judging. 

Rey. Mr. Gillette, of Philadelphia, spoke of 
| the affecting nature of the occasion, as we are 
}about to look for the last time on the faces of 
lour beloved missionaries, Such occasions 
| have often occurred before in this city, ‘The 
| departure of so many missionaries lays us un- 
der weighty responsibilities, In proportion as 
} we love God will be our labors and sacrifices 
Shall we not feel ourselves 
junder obligations to do more for this work 


jin this good work. 


than ever betore ? 


Dr. Sharp then read a paper drawn up by 
| Dr. Judson, expressive of what he wished to 
| say if be had been able to speak, which we al- 
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God, and its distribution to the needy of all 
lands, That the edition for home distribution 
issued by the American and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, may be accessible for donation and pir- 
chase to the pastors and brethren in this Soci- 
ety, it was voted that the Executive Committee 
take the requisite steps to establish a depository 
at the most central spot possible in the coun- 
ty. 

Instead of the sermon customary at the an- 
nual meeting, a very instructive and affecting 
address on the religious state of the Siamese, 
was delivered by Rey. J. 'T. Jones, of the mis- 
sion to that people. Much interest was mani- 
fest during the delivery of this, and it is to be 
hoped that it may contribute to excite an in- 
crease of zeal coupled with accurate informa- 
tion in the work of supplying the heathen with 
faithful versions of the word of God. 

The next anniversary is to be held at Aga- 
wam, and Rev. V. Church, of Wales, or Rev. J. 
Kenney, of Ireland Parish, is to preach the ser- 
mon. Me. 


a 





— 
THE FOURTH. 

On Saturday, the seventieth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, was celebrat- 
ed in this city, with more than ordinary inter- 
est. The day was pleasant, yet cool, the shops 
and places of business were closed, the citizens 
were out in holiday dress, and the city was 
uncommonly full of strangers. All the rail- 
road cars appeared to be in requisition, and 
train after train, from all directions, discharged 
throngs of people eager to join in the festivi- 
ties of the day. 

The engine companies formed a long pro- 
cession early in the morning, and with their 





}so publish, Dr, Judson then offered a brief 


} 


}but fervent and affecting prayer, and closed | 


| with the benediction. 


DR. JUDSON’S ADDRESS. 


|putto our own souls, whether we truly love 


jthe Lord Jesus Christ or not; tor as that ques- 
| tion is answered in the affirmative or the nega- 


| tive, our hope of heaven grows bright or dark. | 


If we take the right way to ascertain, there is 


| no question that can be more easily answered. | 
| It is the nature of true love to seek the pleas-| 


We 


ure and happiness of the person beloved, 


no sooner ascertain the object on which his | 
heart is set, then we lend all our efforts to se- | 


eure that object. What is the ebjeet on which 
| the heart of the Saviour is set? For what pur- 
pose did he leave the bosom of the Father, the 
|throne of eternal glory, to come down to so- 
journ and sufler and die, in this fallen, rebel- | 
lious world? For what purpose, does he now | 
sit on the mediatorial throne, and exert the | 
power with which he is invested? ‘To restore 
the ruins of paradise—to redeem his chosen 
people from death and heill—to extend and es- | 
the habitable 


globe. This is evident from his whole course 


jtablish his kingdom throughout 
lon earth, from his promises to the church, and 
| expecially trom his parting command, Go ye, 
into all the world and preach the gospel to ev- 
} ery creature, 

| The means which he has appointed for the 
| accomplishment of the purpose dearest his 
heart, is the universal preaching ofthe gospel. 
| Do you, a professor of religion, love the Lord 


| Jesus Christ in sincerity? Have you set your 


jheart on that object, whieh is dearest to his 


jheart. Are you endeavoring to obey his great 
| parting command? But perhaps you will say, 
| This command is not binding on me. It is 
limpossible for me to obey, and God never eom- 
And saying thus, you | 


disclose the real reason, why men do little or 


mands an impossibility. 


nothing for missions,—that while they feel un- 
jder obligation to endeavor to keep the com- 
mands, which require them to love God su- | 
|premely and to love others as themselves, and 
jfeel guilty when conscious of neglecting or 
| transgressing those commands, they never | 
take an effort to go into all the world and) 
} preach the gospel to every creature,—never | 
ithink of feeling guilty fur having neglected and | 
| transgressed that command all theirlives long! 
But let me now submit, that the command | 
lean be obeyed by every believer,—that it is of 
luniversal obligation,—and that no profession 
ought to be regarded as sincere; uo love to the 
| Saviour genuine, unless it be attended with a 
| sincere endeavor to obey. But you will reply, 
| How cau I, unqualified and encumbered as I 
lam, arise and go forth into the wide world and 
remember, 


ewe the gospel? Please to 


that all great public undertakings are accom. | 


| plished by a combination of various agencies. 
| 


' 
In commerce and in war, for instance, some | 
jagents are necessarily employed at home and | 





jsome on distant expeditions; but however dif- 
iferently employed, and in whatever places, 
they are all interested and all share the glory 


‘ oF “ai . | 
and the gain, So in the missionary enterprise, | 


some abroad; some at the head lew 
! 
| 


the work to be accomplished, is the universal 
| preaching of the gospel, and the conversion of) 
ithe whole world to the christian faith; and in 
order to this, some must go, and some must 
How can they | 
fhear without a preacher, and how can they 
Those who re- 


send and sustain them that go, 


preach, except they be sent? 
jmain at home and Jabor to send and sustain 
those that go, are as really employed in the 
work, and do as really obey the Saviour’s com- 
mand, as those who go in their own persons. 
See you not, then, that the great command can 
be obeyed, and is actually binding on every 
soul? Feel you not, that you are under obli- 
gation to do your utmost to secure that object 
at which the Saviour aimed, when he gave that 
command? [tis possible there is some one in 
this assembly, to whom it may be said—You 
will find, on examination, that you have not 
done your utmost,—that indeed you have nev- 
er laid this command to heart, or made any 
very serious effort to obey it; if so, bow can 
you hope that your love to the Saviour is any 
thing more than an empty profession? How 
is it possible, that you love the Saviour, and 
| yet feel no interest in that object, on which his 
What, love the Saviour, who 
bled and died for this cause,—and yet spend 


| * 
jheart is set? 


sour whole existence on earth, in toiling for 
your personal sustenance and gratification and 
vainglory! © that dread tribunal, to which we 
are hastening! souls stripped of all disguise 
there! the final judge a consuming fire’— 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart, try 
me and know my thoughts, and see if there be 
any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting.” 
oo 

“HAMPDEN CO. BIBLE SOCIETY. 

This auxiliary of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, beld its tenth anniversary with 
the Baptist ebureh in Ireland Parish, West 
Springfield, on the 24th of June. The churches 
jin the vieinity were pretty generally represent- 
ed, and the business of the meeting was en- 
gaged in with interest, and transacted with 
much unanimity, Although the funds contrib- 
uted were of Jess amount than in some previ- 
ous years, yet the remarks and addresses made, 
evinced an unabated love of the pure word of 





It is the most momentous question we can | 


Wesiters from abroad, made a very fine appear- 
j anee. 


They were mostly hale, able bodied, in- 
telligent looking men; and in their peculiar 
dress made a far better appearance than the 
There are some 
| Pleasant associations connected with the fire- 
As you look on his stout 
frame, his muscular limbs, his strong dress, 
hand hat made to shed off the water, and see 
‘the powerful engine trailing along after him, 
| you feel a degree of security trom the terrible 
ravages of fire which is truly consoling. You 
know that his is an employment whieh affords 
protection, and adds no sorrow. ‘The soldier 
seeks at best to prevent one evil by substitut- 
The very means by which he 





finest military companies. 


|man’s vocation. 


ing another, 
proposes to tnake some rejoice, cause others to 
mourn, Not so the fireman. He seeks to 
juvert calamity from all, to inflict it on none. 
| The soldier is often employed in kindling fires, 
Our cit- 
izens therefore crected the firemen with pecu- 


the fireman only to extinguish them. 


liar satisfaction. 

The city procession was formed at the City 
Hall, and proceeded to the ‘Tremont Temple, 
where an oration was delivered by Fletcher 
Webster, Esq. 


peared to be, to undo what was done last year 


The object of the address ap- 


by Mr. Sumner; that isto show that war is 
sometines necessary, and sometimes even a 
blessing. It is necessary because people are 
so badjand a good thing because death isa 


blessing, and is an efficient means of 
death. 
blessing when men become unfit to live any 
louger in this world, and the argument seemed 


to be, that atier a life of sin the best disposition 


war 
Pestilences and earthquakes are also a 


which can be made of a wretch is to have him 
die in glory, ‘There is a vague notion linger- 
ing in many a man’s head, that death on the 
batile field is a sure passport to heaven, as Ma- 
homet taught Lis followers. But it they should 
come to the knowledge of the feartul truth, in 
all its fearful import, that the glory of the wick- 
-and admost all warriors are wiek- 
ed—comes to an end on the battle field, and 
that his eternity is to be filled up with * indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish,” 
their feelings might be somewhat changed. 
We cannot say much for the sentiments, the 
ability, or the style of the oration, but it will 
soon be printed, and will without a doubt, like 


ed warrior 


all things else, find its level. 

In the evening, according to custom, splen- 
did fireworks were exhibited on the Common, 
which were witnessed by an immense miulti- 
tude—computed at from fifty to one hundred 
thousand persons. About [2 o'clock at night,the 
various trains of cars had all moved off with 
their immense freights, and the next morning 
the city was unusually quiet to a very late 
hour; but on Monday morning the Bostonians 
were as active, as bustling, and as eagerly in pur- 
suit of money as ever, 

—-_ 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pritavecemia, June 22, 146. 
The anniversaries are over, and your corres- 
pondents, I discover, are resuming their posts 
of observation. IL could not consent, in’ the 


jmidst of the public meetings, to burden the 


columns of your paper. IT will endeavor, how- 
ever, in future, to keep you informed of our re- 
ligious movements, as well as any veneral news 
that will interest you. Since I wrote you, there 
have been a number of large religious meet- 
ings in the city, the most prominent of which 
were, the meetings of the Presbyterian Assem- 
Each of these bod- 
ies, as you are aware, embrace a large amount 
of talent, and are undoubtedly accomplishing, 
in their several spheres, much good, Several 
exciting anc important questions were brought 
before the assemblies, and after a thorough, 


blies, old and new school. 


able, and kind disecussion—for, to their credit be 
it said, almost every speaker seemed to remem- 
ber that he was dealing with brethren, christian 
brethren, whose feelings and motives must be 
most conscientiously respected—were disposed 
of with great unanimity. 





The most important question before the Old 
School Assembly, was the question of inter- 
communion with the seceding body, with whom 
the proposition to hold a union meeting for the 
purpose of celebrating the Lord’s supper, orig- 
inated. This subject occupied the attention of 
the body some two or three days, when, by the 
advice of a second committee, the Assembly, 
by a large vote, declared that it was inexpedi- 
ent to unite for the purpose before specified.— 
It was my good fortune to be present when the 
Rev. Dr. Breckenridge spoke on this subject. 
He oceupied more than an hour in speaking 
against the contemplated union, Among other 
things, he said that should the Assemblies 
unite around the table of the Lord, they (the 
old school) would recognize the proposers of 
the measure, (the new scliool,) as a christian de- 
nomination; a step he was unwilling to take, 
imasmuch as it would virtually endorse their er- 
rors of doctrine and practice. This was cer- 
tainly new and novel ground to take, under the 
broad banner of “ open communion,” but it was 
taken and nmintained, and I submit to you, 
whether it would not be proper, in future, for 
the Pedobaptists of America to designate the 
Old Sehool Assembly as “holding to close com- 
munion,” and “daring to shut out from the 
Lord’s table some of his children.” At any 
rate, itisto be hoped that our ian 
brethren will commune among themselves, be- 
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wr are ton condi oes able well oi in Holland, de- | Peter, and t ‘ this rock J will build my |ity, are presented in all faithfulness. For in 


fore they complain of us for refusing to endorse 
what we consider an essential practieal error 
of their own. 

The subject of slavery occupied the Assem- 
bly (new school) for a long time, 1 know not 
how long. Northern and southern members, 
M. D.s and D, D.s, spoke until they were tired, 
and the subject exhausted, and then passed, by 
a vote of 99 to 27,a series of resolutions, in 
which they refer to the ground taken on the 
subject, by the Assembly, as early as 1798, and 
express a determination to remain on that 
ground. 

Dr. Durbin, of the Methodist church, has, for 
several weeks, been seriously indisposed. At 
one time, his situation was regarded as extreme- 
ly critical. He is, however, | am happy to 
state, convalescent, and has le(t the city, to pass 
some two or three months in Kentucky. He 
hopes to be able to resume his charge early in 
the coming autumn, During his absence, his 
pulpit is to be supplied, in part, by the Rev. 
Mr. Milburn of Washington, D. C. 

On Saturday evening, there was a public 
meeting, at which Gen, Samuel Houston fig- 
ured largely, He was the principal speaker, 
and, if his remarks were correctly reported, 
said some very smart things. For instance, 
that we, as Philadelphians, had sent our full 


common honesty, we ought to send men to en- 
lighten, reprove and reclaim them. ‘The penny 
papers inform us, that the “Senator from Tex- 
as” heard the Rev. Mr. Chambers preach, yes- 
terday morning. They forgot to add, that he 
passed the afternoon in driving about the city 
and suburbs, and left, in the evening, for the 
South. Perhaps the funds of the Missionary 
Society may be increased by this movement, 
but I question whether its reputation will be 
improved, Mr, HL. is undoubtedly a skilful and 
brave general, and tor aught that I know, a de- 
voted and able Senator, but he is not the man, 
as his subsequent conduct shows, to address a 
missionary meeting in which the claims of the 
gospel are to be explained and enforced. 


The war fever among us has evidently taken 
the intermittent form, Some of the tax payers, 
as well as the men who are to do the fighting, 
should the war be protracted, are occasionally 
troubled with chills. ‘There are a few who re- 
main as valorous as ever, but the better portion 
of all seets and parties, wish the government to 
take measures to secure a speedy and honora- 
ble adjustment of our ditliculties with Mexico, 

I have read, with interest, the article in your 
last paper, headed, * Can I give?” and would 
suggest whether the author could not relieve 
himself from his embarrassments, by appropri- 
ating his funds to support native teachers. 

Zeno. 
— 


REV. DR. LAMSON'S DISCOURSE. 
The annual discourse before the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers, 


annual discourse. 


appointed to dehver the 


theme was * Congregationalisin;” and he has 


torieally and philosophicalty, in its bearings on 
the civil, social, intellectual, and moral interests 
of the people. Dr. Lamson is a laborious and 
ripe scholar, a strong thinker, and a vigorous 


writer. With Congregationalism—-all that is es- 





} sential to it 
jnor with Pedo baptism, as a doctrine or practice 
| of course —we, too, have some strong sympathies, 
land lay claim to at least an equal share of its 
| honors. We select a passage on the history of 
Congregationalism > 

“T now come to the historical significance 
What has 
Congregationalism done for the world? >What 
memorials bas it left of its earlier days? What 
Has it any tri- 
Is there anything worthy 
or excellent to which it can point and say, this 
Hlas it reared 
any monuments which shall stand to testify for 
it to after times; monuments to letters, to no- 
ble freedom, to religion, and humanity ? 
think it has to all of them. 

Old Congregationalism IT take to be, in its 
Puritanisin 
embraced both Presbyterianisin and Independ- 


and fruits of Congregationalism. 


traces on the world’s history ? 
tunphls to recount ? 


is a child of Congregationalism ? 


last analysis, properly Puritanism, 


ency, or Congregationalism, but was most truly 
represented by the latter, and finally passed into 
it, Congregationalism is but Puritanism car- 
The 
latter existed in England from the earliest 


ried out in its legitimate consequences, 


tion originally consisting in little more than the 
transfer of the ecclesiastical supremacy from 
the Roman pontiff to the English monarch, 
Henry VUL, who having quarreled with the 
Pope on account of his wife, renounced his au- 
thority and got himself declared head of the 
church in his realm, in his stead ; a title to which 
the Purists, in and out of the establishment, 
could never be reconciled. For it seemed an 
anomaly that a spiritual body, as were the be- 
lievers in Jesus, should have a secular or polit- 
ical head; yea, a profanation that the spotless 
bride of Christ should be wedded to any but 
Christ himself. What had a temporal sover- 
eign to do that he should compel her to obey 
him as her head, and that sovereign Henry 
VIL. of England? Then sprang up Puritan- 
ism, though it did not receive a formal organi- 
zation till some time after. The “fundamental 
idea” of Puritanism, as it has been said, “ in 
all its fortus and ramifications, is the supreme 
authority of Seripture, acting direetly on the in- 
dividual conscience—as opposed to a reliance 
on the priesthood and the outward ordinances 
of the church.” 
churches or congregations, and this definition 
will answer for Congregationalism. 
as I view it, the recognition of no specific doc- 


than all of them. 
The old Congregationalism, then, was prop- 


the glory of which, and the brightest glory, it 
largely shares. If we trace Puritanism down 
from the older phasis of it assuined in modern 
times, to its later phasis, Congregationalism, we 
shall find that it was under this that it per- 
formed its most beneficent work, reared its 
most durable monuments, 

Puritanism we all know, and Congregation- 
alism is involved in the censure, has been often 
spoken of contemptuously, But it was nota 
thing of nought. In the world’s history noth- 
ing has ever occurred more deeply significant. 
“We may censure Puritanism,” says Thomas 
Carlyle, “as we please; and no one of us, J 
suppose but would find it a very rough, defect- 
ive thing. But we, and all men, may under- 
stand that it was a genuine thing; for nature 
has adopted it, and it has grown, and grows, 
* - a7 
and at that little fuet of the sailing of the May- 
flower, two hundred years ago, from Delft Ha- 
ven in Holland! * * * It was properly the 
beginning of America; there were straggling 
settlers in America before; some material as 
of a body was there ; but the soul of it was first 
this. These poor men, driven out of their own 





quota of villains to ‘Texas, and as a matter of 


was) 
this year delivered by Rey, Dr. Lamson, of Ded- | 
This Convention is composed of Orthodox | 
and Unitarians, and this year a Unitarian was | 


His | 


treated it as a system of ecclesiastical polity, his- | 


not with Unitarianism as a doctrine, 


period of the Reformation there, that Reforma-| 


Add the independence of 
It includes, 


trines, but of a principle, which lies deeper 


erly, in its fundamental principle, Puritanism ; 


Look now at American Saxondom ; 


termine on settling in the New World. Black, 
untamed forests are there, and wild savage 
creatures; but vot so cruel as star-chamber 
hangmen. ‘They thought the earth would 
yield them food, if they tilled honestly; the 
everlasting heaven would stretch, there too, 
overhead ; and they should be left iu peace to 
prepare for eternity by living well in this world 
of time; worshipping in what they thought the 
true, not the idolatrous way. They clubbed 
their small means together; hired a ship, the 
little ship Mayflower, and made ready to set 
sail, * * * Bah! These men, Ithink, had 
a work! The weak thing, weaker than a child 
becomes strong one day, if it be a true thing, 
Puritanism was only despicable, laughable then ; 
but nobody can manage to laugh at it now. 
Puritanism his got weapons and sinews; it has 
fire-arms, War-navies ; it has cunning in its ten 
fingers, strength in its right arm; it can steer 
ships, fell forests, remove mountains ;—it is one 
of the strongest things under this sun at pres- 
ent.” 

There is much truth in this, oddly and quaint- 
ly expressed as it is. Puritanism is a thing 
significant; in the human annals, as I said, 
there has been nothing more so. It furnishes 
the key-note to our whole American history, 
and under the form of Congregationalism ac- 
complished what is most memorable in’ that 
history. In our father-land its real services 
were great. By the confession of Hume, un- 
friendly as he was to its memory, and the apol- 
ogist for arbitrary principles, the “ precious 
spark of liberty had been kindled and was pre- 
served alive by the Puritans: and it wasto this 
sect,” he adds, thatthe “ English owe the whole 
freedom of their Constitution.” This is as true 
of religious as of political freedom. And the 
same principles triumphed here. 

Coming here where the pressure of old in- 
Stitutions was taken off, and the arm of arbi- 
trary power could not reach them, where they 
breathed the atmosphere of liberty, our fathers 
naturally adopted the Congregational system. 
With their high principles of freedom they 
could hardly do otherwise. 
| gregationalism was under no restraint, as it 
was left free to develop its inherent and essen- 
j tial tendencies, by its fruits here it must be 
|judged; and I fear not the judgment which an 
jimpartial posterity will pronounce upon it. It 
has little to apprehend from the severest seru- 
| tiny. Ido not mean that no defects, no errors 
jor extravagances can be detected in it. No 
| human institution, no human society is perfect ; 
land I do not say that looking back on New 
| England history for the first century and a 
| half, and a little more, after the Mayflower first 
| furled its sails in the harbor of Plymouth, noth- 
ing occurred over which we roust pause with 
Of what similar period in the history 
I do not say 


And as here Con- 





| regret. 
}ofany nation ean this be said ? 
that we find nothing there we could wish had 
been otherwise, but 1 do say, and say most 
}coufidently, that this century and a half of 
New England history during which Congrega- 
| tionalisin prevailed, was dominant, enjoyed in- 
deed its palmiest days, and was left free to car- 
ry out its principles, is to be ranked among the 
most remarkable periods in’ the annals of the 
race, and so future ages, | deem, will decide. 
|1 do say, that there is no similar period in the 
| world’s history, on whieh high-souled men, 
lovers of religion and rational liberty, friends of 
education and philanthropists, can look with a 
feeling of Where 
jthere ever amore rapid growth of all those 


deeper admiration, was 
qualities which go to constitute the true great- 
Where were found nobler 
Where were the best 


| 


| 
| 


| resources of a country ever more consistently 
for harmoniously developed? Where do we 
find examples of a more sound enterprise and 
industry? Where the rights of the people 
more respected, or secured by better defences 
lofliberty 2? Where greater watchfulness against 
jtyranny without, and corruption of manners 
| within? Where a more healthful tone of pub- 
| lie sentiment, or a better practical morality, or 
irtues which bless and adorn pri- 


ness of a nation ? 


men, or nobler women ? 


| more of the v 
| vate and domestic life? Where wag learning 
| ever more And where do you find 
| more earnestness of religious principle brought 


honored ? 


to bear on all the thoughts and actions of men ? 





Where was religion ever viewed as a thing of 





| deeper practical import,—not a form, a con- 
| ventionalism, a decent drapery thrown around 
| the outward, visible life,—but a reality and the 

greatest of realities, something to which the 
jsoul in its inmost depths must do homage, 
| which it must obey, and without which man is 


| but half'a man 7” 
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DEATH OF THE POPE. 

The last British steamer brings intelligence 
of the death of Pope Gregory, XVI, which oc- 
curred at Rome, June 1. 
funeral, as detailed, are sickening enough. 


The ceremonies of his 
It is 
stated, that when the body was placed in the 
St. Sacrament, with the feet exposed, all the 
The follow- 
ing letter, abridged from the Boston Atlas, dated 


people of Rome went to kiss them! 


June Sth, gives some particulars which may be 
interesting 

Pope Gregory XVI. died on Monday, June 1, 
ata quarter past nine o'clock, A.M. Ou the 
Thursday week previous, Ascension Day, he 
officiated at the church of St. Jean-de-Latran, 
and took cold while blessing from the balcony 
the kneeling populace in the Place San Giovan- 
ni, Which brought on a slight rheumatic fever. 
It was not, however, considered at all serious, 
and he was setting out on the 26th, to celebrate 
St. Philip’s day at the Chiesa Nuova, when 
symptoms of erysipelas appeared on his leg, 
near a running wound of long standing. On 
the 30th it had spread over the whole limb. 
He became sensible that his last hour was nigh, 
and partook of the communion. The next 
morning be died. The Cardinal Penitencier 
being absent from Rome, the extreme unction 
was administered by the Abbe Proia; but the 
Pontiff was already senseless, and died before 
the superiors of the different orders could ar- 
rive to confer the various indulgences which 
they are empowered to bestow. He passed 
without a struggle from this world to the next, 
and [ fear that after an impartial review of his 
life, it will be fair to presume that he is the 
only person who will suffer by the change. 

Mauri Capellari was born at Belluno in 1765, 
and placed by his parents, respectable citizens, 
ina Benedictine Convent of Camadules. He 
soon distinguished himselfas a profound sehol- 
ar, and was chosen an officer of the monastery 
of St. Gregory, in this city, where he became 
so famed as a mathematician, that when the 
French army came here, Napoleon caused 
strict search to be made for him, with a view 
of taking him to Paris, and placing him in the 
professorship of mathematics, at the Polytech- 
nic School, In 1825 he was named Cardinal 
by Pope Leo XII, and on the 2d of February, 
1831, crowned Pope, under the name of Grego- 
ry XVI, and has since been regarded by the 
Catholics as “the Minster of Christ, the Dis- 
penser of the mysteries of God ;” the successor 
ofhim to whem it was declared, “ Thou art 








chureh, and the gates of bell shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give to thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven—and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth, it shall also be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, it shall be loosed in heaven.” 

“Is a man, if not greatly calumniated, he was 
passionate, not much restrained by his vows of 
chastity,and habitually addicted to the intem- 
perate use of intoxicating drinks. This last 
failing enabled the French Government to ob- 
tain great favors at Rome, by semi-annual pres- 
ents of Charopagne ; and has been well bit off 
by a Pasquinade, the “Punch” of Rome. It 
represents the deceased knocking for admit- 
tance at the gates of Paradise, “ Who wishes 
to enter?” asks St. Peter. “ Gregory, your suc- 
cessor at Rome.” “ But,” replies St. Peter, 
“Gregory the Great died, and came here, a 
long time ago. Who are you that have taken 
his name 7?” =“ Why, they called me, in Rome, 
Gregory Bevone,” [the tippler.]) “O! I have 
heard of you; come in.” When he was crown- 
ed, he distributed copper coins to the populace, 
saying, “ durum et sirgentum non est mihi, quod 
autem habeo tibi do.” Yet he has left money 
and personal property, valued at #2,000,000, to 
his nephews and nieces ; for, of course, he had no 
direct heirs. Among the effects is a valuable 
library, rich in oriental lore, but only contain- 
ing the works of one novelist, and that one— 

aul de Kock! With the exception of Cardi- 
nal Lambruschini, | have not seen a single per- 
son shed a tear, since his death—a significant 
omen for those who seek 
“To read a history in a nation’s eyes.” 

Is Head of the Catholic Church, his reign las 
been marked by zealous proselytism ; and he 
has directed the bark of St. Peter with a vigor | 
which contrasts strongly with his private life | 
and civil government. As the ancient head of 
the Propaganda, he has sent its missionaries 
far and wide, reinstating the African bishoprie 
over the grave of St. Louis, and carrying the 
doctrines of Rome East and West, until the 
emissaries, who left the Vatiean, met in the | 
Chinese Empire. The only secession has been | 
that headed by Ronge, in Germany; while the | 
accessions are shown by the fact that, during | 
the sixteen years of his Pontificate, forty new | 
bishoprics have been created, sixteen of which | 
are in North America. His zeal for the in-| 


crease of his Clittrch in America was evinced | 
| 





by his readiness to receive our citizens—and 
most ridiculous have been some of the inter- 
views. At one, last winter, an ex M. C., from | 
New York city, and his wife, thought it requi- 
site to kneel, and follow the example of the 
faithful, by kissing the cross on his slipper. | 
The gentleman caught up a foot, and, after a 
most reverential smack, undertook to pass it to 





the lips of his lady, who was kneeling beside | 
him; but, in so doing, nearly overturned the | 
Pope, who drew back his foot, exelaiming— | 
“ basta, basta,” {enough, enough.] The New) 
Yorker sprang up with as much celerity as his | 
prototype rose from the ashes! } 

As soon as his death was announced to Riaro | 
Sforza, the Cardinal Camerlinque, that fune- 
tionary proceeded to the Quirinal palace, and | 
raising the white veil with which the face of 
the deceased Pontiff had been covered, struck 
three blows on the forehead with a small silver 


mallet, calling him by his christian name after 
He then announced from the win- 


| 


each blow. 
dow, * Il Papa e realmente morto,” (the Pope is | 
really dead) and broke the fisherman’s ring and | 
great seal of state, while the tolling of the great | 
bell at the eupitol was echoed until night by all | 
the chureh bells in the city. The body was 
then embalmed, clothed in the pontifical robes | 
of state, and taken to the Sextine Chapel, on a 
litter borne by white mules, escorted by a long | 
procession of soldiers, priests, choristers, and | 
The next! 
evening his heart was carried in a vase to the | 
church of St. Vineent, and yesterday the body | 
was placed in the chapel of St. Sacrament, in| 
the basilica of St. Peter. 


monks carrying lighted candles. 


It is seated on a 
throne, with the feet projecting through a rail- 
ing, so that the people, as they pass, can kiss | 
them. The funeral ceremonies, called .Vovem | 
Diali, have commenced, and at the expiration | 
of the nine days the corpse will be placed in a! 
coflin and carried on a bier to the entrance of 
the vaults, where he will remain until the death 
of another Pope furnishes an occupant for the 
bier, and cousigns him to his last resting place. 

The College of Cardinals assembled June 5, 
and were addressed by Cardinal Micara, who, 
in a long discourse, reflected severely upon the 
polities of the deceased Pope, and exhorted his 
colleagues to choose a successor who would 
etlace bis memory. The full number of the 
College is 70, but at present there are only 63. 
The oldest is 86 years of age, and the youngest 
36. On the evening of the 11th they will enter 
into conclave for the election, proceeding to 
the hall in procession, chaunting the Veni Cre- 
ator. When all are in, the doors will be closed, 
not to be opened until after the election is over. 
The canvassing will probably occupy several 
weeks, although the disturbed state of the 
country renders it advisable to hasten as much 
as possible. The provisions of the Cardinals 
are sent to them meanwhile from their houses, 
and searched to see that they have no commu- 
nication with any one without. ‘To be elected, 
the candidate must have two-thirds of the votes, 
not counting his own. 

The candidate who has most chances of suc- 
cess is Cardinal Fransoni, President of the Col- 
lege of the Propaganda, and a Jesuit. He was 
born at Genoa, in 1775, and is said to be a man 
of ability and erudition, Cardinal Castracane, 
born at Urbino, in 1779, is called the French 
candidate, and his election would probably be 
opposed by the Jesuit-ruled Austrians, as he is 
no friend to that order, Cardinal Acton, a son 
of Sir Thomas Acton, of England, and fellow 
of Cambridge, occupies a high position at 
Rome, and it is not unlikely that he may be 
elected, by way of quieting both France and 
Austria; he is 44 years of age, and a man of 
profound learning. 

——_--— 
PARKER’S DISCOURSE ON WAR. 

A discourse. erroneously called a sermon, 
was delivered by Theodore Parker, on Sab- 
bath, June 7, and has since been “ published by 
request.” He comes out decisively, nay, furi- 
ously, against war in general, and against the 
Mexican war, and all its real or imaginary 
abettors, in particular, We have a few things 
to say about this production, 

And first, it is bold, fresh, fearless, outspoken, 
and unmistakably earnest in apposition to war, 
and by implication, in favor of peace. So far 
as itisa peace discourse, we like it. Every 
sound argument, every effective appeal for 
peace, we approve. And we like its plainness 
and boldness. A minister ought to be plain 
and bold, if he can manage, at the same time, 
to be meek, humble, gentle, and tell nothing 
but the truth, in love. Moreover, the discourse 
contains unanswerable arguments against war, 
and against the present war. The immense, 
and almost incredible cost of war, and its 


| discourse, 


stance, here are afew facts which have been 
published in some form or other, for the han 
dredth time, yet people do not know them. 

In the Florida war we spent between £0)- 
000,000 and $40,000,000 aS un eminent states 
man once said, in fighting 500 invisible Indians. 
It is estimated that the fortifications of the city 
of Paris, when completely furnished, will. cost 
more than the whole taxable property of Maw. 
sachusetts, with her 800,000 ae “Why, thix 
year our own grant for the army is $17,000,000 
The estimate for the navy is $6,000,000 more 
in all #23,000,000. Suppose, which is most 
unlikely, that we should pay no more, wh, 
that sum alone would support public schools, 
as good and as costly as those of Massarhusetr., 
all over the United States, offering ench to) 
and girl, bond or free, as good a culture as the, 
get here in Boston, and then leave a balance 65 
$3,000,000 in our hands. We pay more for iy 
norance than we need for education, bit 
$23,000,000 is not all we must pay this year 
A great statesman has said, in the Senate, thy; 
our War expenses at present are nearly &500 
000 a day, and the President informs your C,,,. 
gress that £22,952,904 more will be wanted 
the army and navy before next June, 

For several years we spent direetly my 
than $21,000,000 for war purposes, though 
time of peace, Hf a railroad cost $30,004 
mile, then we might build 700 miles a year 4: 
that sum, and in five years could build a rp; 
road therewith from Boston to. the farther sick 
of Oregon, For the war money we paid in $2 
years, we could have had more than 10,000 
miles of railroad, and with dividends at? per 
cent,—a yearly income of 821,210,000, po) 
military and naval affairs, in eight years, thon 
1535 to 1843, we paid SIOBI6717.  T,). 
alone, would bave made 3444 miles «1 railroad, 
and would produce, at 7 per cent, an anousl 
income of $11,433,509 19. 

In Boston there are nineteen public grammar 
schools, a Latin and an English bigh sehoo! 
The buildings for these schools, 20 in munher, 
have cost 653, 208. There are also 135 primary 
in as many houses or rooms. I know not their 
value, as I think they are not all owned by thy 
city. * But suppose them to be worth 150,000, 
Then all the school houses of this city have 
cost $203,208, The cost of these 156) sehools 
for this year, is estimated at $172,000, Tix 
number of scholars in them is 16479 Harvard 
University, the most expensive college m Amer 
ica, costs about &46,000 a year.~ Now the ship 
Ohio, lying here in our harbor, has cost: #*:}1- 
M45, and we pay for it each year $220,000 more. 
That is, it bas cost $31,037 more than those 
155 school-houses of this city, and costs every 
year, #2,000 more than Harvard University aud 
all the public schools of Boston! 

The military Academy at West Point con 
tains two hundred and thirty-six cadets ; the ap- 
propriation for it last year wes $135,000, a sum 
greater, I think, than the annual cost of all the 
colleges in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Massachusetts, with their 1445 students 

The Navy yard at Charlestown, with its 
ordnance, stores, &c., cost £4,714,000. The 
cost of the 78 churches in Boston is S8246,500 ; 
the whole property of Harvard University is 
703,175; the 155 school-houses of Boston are 
worth $703.20; in all $4,652,883. Thus the 
navy yard at Charlestown has cost $10,117 
more than the 78 churches and the 155 school- 
houses of Boston, with Harvard College, ite 
halls, libraries, all its wealth thrown in. Yet 
what does it teach ? 

Our country is singularly destitute of public 
libraries. You must go across the ocean to read 
the history of the Chureh or State ; all the pul) 
lic libraries in America cannot furnish the 
books referred to in Gibbon’s Rome, or Giesc! 
er’s History of the Church. TI think there is vo 
public library in Europe which lias cost thre 
dollars a volume. ‘There are six—the Vaties, 
at Rome; the Royal, at Paris; the British Mu 
seum, at London; the Bodleian, at Oxford ; the 
University Libraries at Gottingen and Berlin 
which contain, it is said, about 4,500,000 vol 
umes. The reeent grant of $17,000,000 for the 
army is $3,500,000 more than the cost of those 
magnificent collections. 








Such facts as these should be kept before 
the people, and we approve every proper at 
tempt, made at a proper time, in a proper way, 
to doit, But Mr. Parker chose a very im 
proper time. ‘The Sabbath has a higher pur- 
pose than the consideration of sueh dollar and 
cent calculations of the folly of war. The Sab 
bath is given to man to be kept holy, as a day 
of rest, of spiritual improvement, and worship. 

Secular calculations are as contrary to its 
spirit and intention, as secular labor is to the 
command for its observance. The discussion 
of such topics is a desecration of the Sabbath 
and the pulpit. 

Nor do we like the tone and spirit of the 
It opposes war in the spirit of war. 
The soul of peace is net in it. The whole per- 
formance shows that it was not conceived, nor 
written, by a love of peace, but by a love of 
talk, of theorizing, of opinion making. It has 
not the spirit of the sermon on the mount, nor 
of Gethsemane, nor of Calvary. The man has 
theories different from some other men, and he 
goes into the pulpit and uttere them. 

As a composition, it has neither profound or 
brilliant thoughts, nor finished language to com- 
mend it, The writer has a somewhat peculiar 
way, but a very faulty way, of saying things. 
His sentences are inelegant and shuffling. 
Ilis manner is often dogmatic. He talks like 
an oracle in his ownesteem. Atid his thoughts 
are of the most common place kind. He has 
the faculty to elaborate and reeast the thoughts 
of others, though they are seldom improved by 
the process. 

But the worst feature of this discourse is its 
openly and atrociously irreligieus spirit and 
avowed intent. The reference to anniversary 
week is too plain a scoff at the credibility of 
the New Testament account of the Day of 
Pentecost to be mistaken, His introduction 
aims to do what he says in a note was further 
attempted in the “ morning lesson,” “to show 
the diflerences between the Old Testament and 
the New,” and his selection of texts was intend- 
ed to carry out the same plan, in the prosecution 
of which he brings in the help of Noyes’s trans- 
lation of Isaiah. Throughout the discourse 
there are interspersed side thrusts and sneers 
at the belief of evangelical Christians, totally 
beneath the proprieties of the pulpit, as well as 
irreligious in their bearing. 

We hope, however, that true and good min- 
isters of Jesus Christ all over the land will preach: 
on the Christian duty of preserving peace, and 
do it without railing at rulers, or calling them 


Theodore Parker. Let peace in all its utility, 
dignity and heavenly beauty be commended to 
the people, in the name of the Prince of peace, 
and let all be urged to seek the spirit of peace, 
by a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
BE eee 
A RURAL EXCURSION. 

One pleasant day last week, the Boylston 
School, belonging to the city Institutions at 
South Boston, made a trip to Fitehburg, accom 
panied by their teacher, Mr. James Farwell, the 
superintendent, Capt. D. Chandler, and several 
others of the officers. The boys, to the number 
of near one hundred, dressed in their peculiarly 
neat and appropriate uniform, made a very fine 
appearance, and attracted much attention.— 
Their ages are mostly between seven and four- 
teen, and a more orderly, healthy, or happy col- 
lection of boys, can hardly be found. 

After waiting a short time at the railroad de- 
pot in Fitchburg, they marehed through the vil- 
lage, and into a beautiful grove, where a large 


collection of people, young and old, were wait- 
ing to receive them. The children belonging to 





blighting effects on all the interests of human- 
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rreeled by some pretty songs in return, The Hovse has been occupied by the above 
ry the boys, mn fine style Several honrs | bill all the week. 
The Sexate in the eagly part of the week 
wich the boys took part, in listening to short! jad a long debate on agreeing to the resolution 
«ses from several of the friends present,! authorizing the President to select from the 
n partaking of the refreshments liberally | publie grounds of our city, a site for the Wash- 
vided by the people in the place, ft was tru-| 5) ton Monument ; which it will be remember- 
highly pleasing to these | ois to be erected by private subscription. 
Mr. Benton reiterated his assertion that some of 
ithe funds had been lost through the dishonesty 
jor incompetency of one of the collectors, Mr. 


| 
passe din s uging and other exercises, m) 


siwasant excursion, 
ian boys, and can hardly fail of being bene- 
ilto them, while their appearance excited 
lb interest in their behalf, among all whe saw 
under the 





thea After spending several hours p 
' ba fine chestnut erove,on the side ofthe | Allen was opposed to having any monument 
rade of a fine 1estnut grove, fe 7 —s ‘ 

' ‘ returned to the ears, and reached the | rected, The resolution was finally laid over 
' . ney elurned ‘ ‘ , - 

Institution early in the evening, Kaving travelled | for the present. A long and warm debate also 


hundred miles, (such are the | occurred on a resolution restricting the Com- 
f calroads and steam,) and all without) missioner of Patents to his appropriate depart- 
‘ | “3 : 

ss j tnent; some severe censure being cast upon 


of our most pleasant New| the late Commissioner for his able investiga- 
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England villages, ond is rapidly rising in wealth, | tions and reports on the general subject of ag- 
portance It is surrounded by l rieulture. 
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, F a h vurg road, it is probable that the bust- the Distriet South of the Potomac hever has 
; } population of the place will be much in-| and probably never will be needed for this pur- 
i ‘There are now six places of worship,| pose; and that Virginia has expressed herself 

f them well attended | ready toaccept the territory if retroceded. The 

W roved the opportunity to call on the} Bill provides that the territory be retroceded to 

i Mr R , whom we had never seen} Virginia provided that a majority of the white 
, in company with our esteemed brother, male population over 21 years of age, and who 

L Ov Tracy, the former pastor of the| have been residents of the territory for six 
h, who still resides in the village, though | months, shall by vote declare themselves desir- 

at present to perform the labors of gp ‘lous of the transfer, The two Virginia Sena- 

’ ' ’ mnt of a bronchial affec- |tors, and Mr, Jolinson, of Maryland, spoke in 

Mr. R. is a be aed to ond work, | favor ofthe Bill. So did Mr. Cathoun ; who, in 
Hairsc'.s gh sama ss iar sed his speech, dropped the remark that he would 

a te 1. often, to overflowing on the Sab-| son cy . 

ranmregle " » eniog all desirable outward | *fOe™ the Bill if he thought it would have any 
te: though like most of our churches in tendency to remove the seat of Government from 
country, they complain of spiritual Washington; since reason and the experience 

He tells us that he feels quite at home of the world’s history showed the necessity of 

I st brethren, whose church poli- having the seat of Government on the sea board. 

ked better than that of the Meth.| This casual remark called up Mr. Allen, of 

. pleasantly told us, ‘he never) Ohio; who begged leave to differ trom the hon- 

that Bishops or Presiding Elders were | orable Senator from South Carolina, on the 

sort of use He always thought he knew | worn-out hypothesis that the seat of Govern- 

w to take of his flock, than any one ment must be on the sea board. The influence 

n 2em a sient visit, and he | of having our seat of Government thus located, 

he had acted accordingly. At first, he) was seen in the delegations from manufactur- 

B was ra barrassing to stand up and) jag and mercantile corporations who poured in 
stead of kneeling on a cushion accord: | trongh the rendy means of communication to 

t Met st cus 1, but he had be-! 2 


| clog the free exercise of the opinions of mem- 
ling, and liked it much -_ . a . 
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ch show | . os 
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located. Mr. Calhoun rose and 


jwith some warmth replied, that at the Mem- 
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tter Christians by the change 
i brother Tracy, we rode| Phis Convention, an assembly composed of 


suburbs of the village, ap the valley | about 600 of all political parties—all Western 
ite of the railroad, and ascended thes and Southern men, met to consult concerning 
the granite is quarried, of which | great pational Southern and Western interests 
sim the city are construct-| —the proposition for the removal of the seat of 
! \ i tain hump, supposed to’ Government, was silenced by a unanimous and 
! st snot se beautiful) decisive burst of noes. Mr. len said that the 
Qu nite, butef fine gram, and) exyse of this decided negative, was the “ diffi- 
great accuracy. It was amus- culty of fixing on another location.” The bill 

. th what readiness, large blocks passed by vote of S2to Th 
me im, Were TeReN from the — The South-iwe stern In lians from Texas and 

1, to veyed to the village. on ’ 
Mexico, to whom Plate alluded, have arrived 
‘ *- 1of patience, per- 

& offers foam it }and may be daily seen winding along the streets 
and bathing in the canal. Some of them wear 
; : a SOE Lmao eae lnothing but a short calico shirt or tunie—no 
SHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE hat—shoes—coat or pantaloons. The chiefs 


Jackson Hall— Passage | have plenty of blue and searlet tricked about 
in the House—The Wasking- | Uvern—and they rival even the belles of Broad- 


Vonuwment —Retrocression of  dlerandria te Way and Waslington street, in reuge and ver- 


! Snel Western Indians—General | milion, and yellow ochre, and indige. Santa 
‘ ‘ *s Indian Gallery. | Anna, the head chief of the Camanches, is a 

Wasuixeven, D.C. Juh 4, 18 complete lump—a rell—porpoise-limbed—bull- 
It . 0 little like Hrd ye ndence to pin necke d - cannib il visaged, A physiognonmiist 


or phrenologist would verily gloat over such a 
You could hardly 
imagine them liman beings to see them eud- 


the * Glorious 
There is 


wn to the table om 


i t to write a news-letter. ape cimen of the lymphatic. 


day 


ouds have been trying their best to keep 


a sort ot compulsion about at, for 
dled down in these rainy days on their haunch- 


n about that half soaked state which makes | ©5 '™ the attic of the hotel jabbering away m 


their strange dialect trom under the mufile of 
their blankets. 
exchange ratifieations of the treaty—then visit 
New York—the forts—and other big things. 


wi Wish to be snutling the fresh air, yet fear- 
fruddy boots, and a soiled hat and coat. Phey remain some weeks to 
And vet agai there is a sort of inde pendence 


t letter wnting—well becoming the anni- 


for who can do Gen. Gaines is ordered betore a Court of Tn- 


s he pleases than the newspaper quiry consisting of two Brigadier Generals and 


rv of the “* Declaration ;” 


a Colouel, charged on tour counts with ealling 


ribbler. 
Phe poor children have sighed for the grove | out volunteers and ordering the distribution of 


vain to-day; but some have had an equally | military stores, ordnance, &e., without authori- 


veertul and profitable meeting for addresses | ty; the Court to meetat Fort Munroe, July Isth, 


wi cake-eating, under cover. By the way,| aud being required to examine the charges and 


ene of our better men are heginmng to doubt | eXpress an Opinion, 


liency of these gatherings in the grove Eleven American artists at Paris have sent a 
tren. The Puseyites—(and J am sorry | petition to Congress asking the purchase of Mr, 
that the new reetor of St. John’s, the old) Catlin’s Indian Gallery by this government. 


(Chureh opposite the President's, has the repu- Mr. King, Minister to France, and Mr, MeLane, 





tation of being tinetured with the old doctrine Minister to Bngland, (both of whom are soon 
new vamped,}—the Puseyites go farther, and | to visit this country) are said to have made a 
diveard Sabbath schools themselves, on the similar request of the government. 
vind that they sanction dayteaching. Lam Yours, W. 
nxiously looking for your book—to revive 
‘I vi ninth previve in 


me pe ople *s recollections first priiciples on 
VARIETY. 
Mr. Cesumas'’s Discounss Mr. Editor,— 
j recently published by Rev. Mr. 


these and other pots, 
Jackson Hall is dedicated to day: 


ps 200 feet deep by 75 in 


it is a spa- 


< editiee 





werk 
I In the « 


IsCcOUrSEe 


t—ereeted by Blair & Rives, formerly pro- 
Cilobe. 


review of 
Mr Knapp, the doctrinal sys- 


Cushman, of this city, contammg a 


of the Seeing that ably con- the labors of Rev 


{| paper is no Jonger a monument to keep) 4.045 of the latter is characterized as “ neces srily 


e, they have made this substantial! defective in cutting off the sinner from his legal 
eutyfiee nenduring memorial of the hero hope, and casting him, in self abasement, on the 
Ne Orleans ft stands on Peunsylvania | sovereign meré y of God, and the atonement of 
\venue, about four squares from the Capitol Christ 
| pacious lower =t is to be a crand book For one, Mr. Editor, I should feel greatly 
f stationery store, ‘The seeond story is a/ obliged to the Rev. Mr. Cushman, if he would 
" nd convenient public hall, The | consent, through the medium of your columns, 
NN to the Democratic Association, | to give an explanation as to what is “the legal 
| ling is id to have cost &65,000;| hope of the sinner I presume such an explana- 
“uw wou by Mr. Blair in bets on) 40" would be equally gratifying to all your 
' t Presid lel j readers 
| re yards of nty years ave ¢ , 
| lam ¢ that something has oc- | For upward of twenty years I have attended 
I before to-day during the week, And the teaching of Baptist ministers, and do not 
t preatest p | recollect to have met, from that souree, with the 
"¢Z Pecenrrenee bas been te passage of 
ti Turiff B ~ | idea contained in the above expression On the 
ew Sarg iu Phe first section of the bill . 
' “ , ~ leoutrary, if | have understood the preaching to 
i vices for nu ad valorem” duty ou seven ¢ 


, es of esticics. of 100 ois a which I] have listened, its whole tendency has 
gy liste ol articles, o as ODOse 5 > 
an 15 10 is ast proposed 75 been to destroy every other hope on the part of 
Sd, aa, , and o per cenis sth _ Y 
‘ ‘ A respectively. | the sinne r, and lead to an exclusive and implicit 


the atonement of Christ If in 
this T have erred, or if the teaching itself, in 


second section mentions a long list of arti-| ,,.) nee upor 
fila von 


free of duty; the tard provides that all ar 


Hieles not enumerated pay 20 per cent; and} the opinion of Mr. C , has been erroneous, he 
mes : ekled fish exported receive in- | will confer a great favor upon me, and, I believe, 
ead of a bounty a drawback equal to the duty | many others, by stating the facts Ivquinen. 
on salt, “The iiniportant section placing a duty | 


often per cent. on tea, coffee, and salt, provid | Usivensiry oy Meapnis A charter was ob- 
ed the state of the trensury « xp nditures called | tained from the General Assembly of Tennessee, 


a provision for the war,) was stricken out ;| dated June 15, 1546, for the Unive raity of Mem- 


came inon the free list, which bears that 


ently salt was stricken off this list: and | name, and is already in operation with a numer- 


ous Feeulty and supervisory Board, Rev. B. F 


phis, situated near the city 


these articles 


essential article o yee ” 

x of “orticl a rth oon Amerabe Farnsworth, President. A pamphlet circular has 

wenty percent. [noticed (and been published, giving @ particular account of 

ee i sod Gk 9 iia Meee the plan of the institution, and the course of 
) : jstudy to be pursued. From this, we learn that 

*)) & spicy scrap of party | the institution has been specially favored, in se- 


i er i fiitellios } 
neer this morning—the eurmg a building, in which to commence opera- 
‘ vesuggests (alluding ty the fact that this! tions 
im the tail of thet 


Ij that the mighty 
ofthe New York dem ‘ 


were caught om the 


“In the progress of enterprise, that has laid 
erate representa- | the foundation of a great commercial city im the 
narnedy suateae of | Southwest, an event occarred, that has been 
. | singularly significant and decisive. An edifice, 

of large dimensions and appropriate structure, 
'y A mnyority Of nineteen | erected ona site the most desirable that eould 
es It will probably have a long ordeal to | ##¥e been chosen, failing to subserve the pur- 
juss through in the Senate: Ba hie: pose for which it was intended, was procured 
RES ; Mn? the session Of) for our object, Containing, besides spavious 
‘ugtess nay be protracted some weeks yet. | halls for chapel and other uses, rooms for class 


ing birds—by “ putting salt on the tail.” 


Phe bill finnity passed | 


exercises, for the separate occupancy of students 
and commons, ample and convenient apartments 
| for the presiding officer, it was judged expedient 
| that it should be occupied without delay, and 
thet @getruction should be commenced. Under 
| these Weumstances, students have been received 
jat various stages of advancement, to be, in due 
| season, arranged upon a scheme of accurate clas- 
| sification, adapted to their progress, and toa full 
| developement of the organization of the Univer- 
| sity “ig 

We are glad to learn, that an institution of 
| learning is springing up in a sectiomof country, 
| where it may accomplish so much good. One of 
jthe professors is Rev. T. B. Ripley, brother of 
| Prof. Ripley of Newton. 











Grorerrown Coiitece, Ky.—At the close 
lof its late session this prosperous College, un- 
der the Presideney of our valued friend, Rev. 
Howard Malcom, D. D., gave forth to the world 
a much larger number of educated men than it 
has ever done before. Twelve young gentle- 
men were graduated Bachelor of Arts, having 
completed the full College course, and five re- 
jceived the English diploma, having accom- 
| plished all the regular studies, except Latin and 
| Greek. 

The only honorary degree conferred was 
|upon our eespected brother, Rev. Joun O. 
Cuovu nes, who was made D, D, 





irRev. B. C. Gravron has accepted the 
unanimous call of the church and society in 
Medford, to become their pastor, and has already 
entered on his labors, 


iy We shall publish next week, a highly in- 





teresting accountef the Maulmain Missionary 
Society, furnished by a medical gentleman, who 


| has long been a resident of that place, but now 
The article would have ap- 
| peared this week, but was deferred, to give room 


jin this country. 


| tur our friend Dowling’s journey towards Rome— 





}a very pleasant and imstructive excursion by the 
| way, W hich we advise every one of our readers 
lto take, and from which, we wish them a safe 
return. 


ry Rev. J.C. Boomen, late of West Wrentham, 
| requests his correspondents to direct to Holmes’ 


| Hole, Martha's Vineyard 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Curistias Examixen.—The July number con- 
} tains nine articles—some of them of much inter- 
| 


est and value. It presents the views of Unitari- 


}ans without any disguise or restraint 





A Greek Reaper, selected chiefly from Jacobs's 
Greek Reader, adapted to Bullions’ Greek Gram- 
mar, with an Introduction on the Idioms of the 
Greck Language, Noles, critical and explana- 
tory, and an Improved Lericon. By Rev. Peter 
Bullions, D. D., Professor of Languages in the 
eUbany Academy ; and Author of the Series of 
Grammars, Greek, Latin and English, on the 
same plan. .New York: Pratt, Woodford & Co. 
The greater portion of the reading lessons is 

| the same-as in Jacobs's Greek Reader, but the 

| Compilations on Geography, the Extracts from 

}Plutareh in that work, as well as those from 

Homer, have been omitted from this; and in 

their place, selections from the Ineredibilia of 

| Pahephatus, “Counsels to the Young,” trom 





CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 


ence of 3,500 persons. They were to sing at 
Liverpool, in behalf of a charitable institution, 
on the Ist inst., and to give their farewell on 
the 3d. 


A Fieut at Tameico.—The Norfolk Herald 
publishes a letter from on board the U.S. ce 4 
St. Mary's off Tampico, dated June 13, which 
gives an account of the engagement with the 
Fort at that place. On the eth, it seem the 
Mexicans were seen from on board the St. Ma- 
ry’s, in the act of erecting another fort on the 
north side of the entrance to the river. The 
ship was immediately got under weigh, and 
standing in, she opened a fire upon the fort and 
three gun-boats, ‘The enemy returned the fire ; 
but finally was driven from the enbryo fort and 
took to the woods. Subsequently an attenapt 
was made by the crew of the St. Mary’s in five 
boats to cut out the Mexican gun-boats, The 
attempt however, failed. —T'raveller. 

From Santa Fe.—One of the traders recent- 
ly reported as having arrived at Kansas from 
Bent’s Fort, arrived at St. Louis on the 24th 
ult. He reports that Mr. Wm. Bent had left on 
a trading expedition to the Eutaw Indians, and 
they subsequently learned that the Eutaws, who 
are friendly to the Americans, were at war with 
the Mexicans, and that 400 of the latter had 
left Taos, (about half the distance between San- 
ta Fe and Bent’s Fort) on a campaign against 
these Indians. As this movement may have 
jeopardized the safety of Mr. Wim. Bent and 
his party, it is probable that the detention o 
Mr. C. Bent and St. Vrain is owing to that 
cause. Large parties of traders bound to Santa 
"ey N.S., baggage wagons for Bent’s Fort, and 
straggling parties were met by the return com- 
pany.—Courier. 

From Mexitco.—The Washington Union, of 
Thursday evening, the 2d inst., contains a trans- 
lation of the address delivered by Gen. Paredes, 
at the opening of the Mexican Congress, on the 
Ist of June. It is taken up principally, with an 
account of the war with the United States, and 
a report of the battles on the Rio Grande. It 
frankly admits, that the battle of Reseca de la 
Palma, of the Sth of May, “was entirely unfor- 
tunate” for the Republic of Mexico. The act of 
Gen. Arista, in evacuating Matamoras, is cens- 
ured, is declared to have been “against the pos- 
tive orders” of the Government; and that Gen- 
eral has been displaced, and ordered to repair to 
the city of Mexico, “to answer for his conduct 
before a court of general officers.’ He con- 
cludes his reference to the war with the United 
States, oy declaring 

“The period has arrived, therefore, when all 
the sons of the country, should be summoned to 
its defence; and when the national Congress 
shall declare war against the nation which so 
much deceives itself, if it supposes that a reverse 
can extinguish the valor, or overcome the con- 
stancy and heroism, of which our fellow coun- 
try men have given such signal proofs. As a cit- 
izen, and as a soldier, Lam prepared to make 
every sacrifice; and the brave men of the army, 
supported by this magnanimous people, will de- 
fend, with ine, the holy rights of the country.” 








— 


DOMESTIC. 


A Paisren Accipent oceurred at Boxford 
one day last week, at Bentley's cotton mill. A 
young girl, named Kimball, who was attending 
one of the looms, suffered her garments to be 
caught in some manner by the band, and was in- 
stantly caught up and carried round the cylin- 
der, which was revolving with great rapidity. 
She was dreadfully mangled and jammed be- 
tween the wheel and the plastering, (which was 


}broken with the pressure.) One of her arms 


| the epistle of fsocrates to Demonicus, selections | was nearly torn off, and one leg badly fractured. 


trom the Memorabilia of Xenophon, and from 
jthe Anabasis,as far as to the account of the 


death of Cyrus, with a few odes from Anacre- | 


We 


ion in pronouncing this an improvement.— 


jon, have been substituted, have no hesi- 





|The selections substituted are much better | 
than those left out, in all respects, for students | 


jin the early stages of their introductién to the 


| language, 
| 


—Salem Gaz. 


Tue Bestiry Mosement.—The monument 
to be erected in memory ofthe late Rev. Dr 
Bentley, is completed, and will be placed in its 
position, in Harmony Grove Cemetery, this week. 
|The foundation is already laid, and the super- 
structure will probably be raised by Saturday 
next. The monument is of white marble, a tri- 
} angular pyramid in form, is about fourteen feet 
| in height, and very handsome. It was executed 


jin New York. The remains of Dr. Bentley 





| 
| 


This Reader is more especially designed for | were removed from the tomb of Robert Stone, 


| the convenience of those who use the author's 


| Greek Grammar. Of the merits of that work, 


| 
jwe have bad vo opportunity of judging, but 
j the Exercises in Etymology, in the first part of 


| this work, designed to render the student fa- 
tniliar with the forms of inflection, contraction, 


jand the euphonic changes of the language, are 


highly valuable. The work, as a whole, ap- 


pears to be an excellent text book for begin- 
! 


ers, 





General Intelligence. 


FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The Steam Ship Britannia arrived on Satur- 


| ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA 


| Esq., in the Howard street ground, where they 
were first deposited, and placed in Harmony 
Grove on Monday, of last week.—Salem Rey. 


| = - - 
| Lost Treasere Fousn—Svecessrun Exter- 
jenise.—The brig Francis Amy arrived at this 
vort yesterday, from her second voyage of ex- 
| ploratton and search after the treasure of the 
ship-of-war ‘San Pedro,” which was sunk off 
the Spanish Main,in the year 1515. We un- 
derstand that she has recovered by this voyage, 
about the sum of therty-fire thousand dollars in 
Spanish dollars. This money was found at the 
bottom of the sea, about three feet under the 
sand and beneath a coral formation, in sixty feet 
water. The whole amount recovered from the 
wreck thus far, is something more than sizty 
thousand dallars.—Baltemore cimer. 


Rorsev.—Mr. Bolton, a passenger on the Sus- 
quehanna, which arrived here Tuesday after- 
noon, had five drafts on different banks in Phila- 





|day forenoon, Weare indebted to Wilmer & 

| Smith's European ‘Times, and the Mail extra, | 
| trom which we make the following abstract: 

| All fears for the safety of the Corn Bill are 

lover. ‘The most critical stage—that of the | 
| Committee—has been passed triumphantly, and | 
jwith a numerical strength greater than was | 
janticipated. ‘Phere was a clear majority in the | 
| House of Lords, of 33. Its safety may be con- | 
| sidered certain. 

‘The state of parties is anomalous, and be- 
tokens an carly disruption of political ties, 

The speedy retiremeut of Sir Robert Peel is 
more than problematical, and the advent of the | 
Whigs has come round again im the cycle of | 
passing events. The Premier is preparing to | 
fall, and he as destined to be tripped by the | 
heels on an trish question, As he found Ire- 
land his “chief ditheulty” when he conumenced 
| his career as the head of the government, some | 
jour or five years ago, so it has haunted him in | 
the interim, and he is doomed to make it his | 

political grave. Yet the European Times says | 

jhe was never so popular, and now that power | 
jis pas@ing away from his hands, never stood so | 
high in bis countrymen’s esteens. 

The weather had been excessively hot, so 
much so as to be without a parallel in England 
during the last 16 or 20 years. Little rain, but 
heavy dews, and the crops looked beautitully, 
promising an abundant harvest. 

The rupture between Mexico and the United 
| States, has, of necessity, attracted much atten- 

tion, and has interfered, more or less, with 

jbusiness. ‘The fear of shipping in Ameriean 
bottoms has, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
| disappeared, but Lioyd’s sull choy ridiculously 
to their high premiums. The Paris pergdaa 
Presse, asserts, asa fact, that many Ameriean 
orders have been countermanded in Fraaec, in 
consequence of the rupture between the two 
republics, 

‘The Paris correspondent of Wilmer & Smith, 
is of opinion that France will assuredly inter- 
fere inthe Mexican war in order to bring about 
a reconciliation and to protect Mexico, His 
opinion is founded on the tone of the Fpoque, the 
recognized organ of M. Guizot, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, one of the mem- | 
bers demanded that the maintenance of the 
Commercial Treaty between France and Texas 
should be insisted upon, notwithstanding the 
Anuexation, ‘The Minister stated that negotia- 
tions on the subject were in progress, 

R. M. Saunders, the successor of Washington 
Irving as Minister to Spain, had arrived at Par- 
is on his way to Madrid. 

Lecompte, the regicide, was tried in the Court 
of Peers, for his attempt upon the life of Louis 
Philippe, on Friday and Saturday, the 5th and 
}6th of June, and at 6 o'clock on the latter of 
[these days, the Court pronounced him guilty. 
He was sentenced to suffer the death of a pari- 
cide. On the 7th, an appeal was made in his be- 
half to the clemency of the King, but without 
success. ‘The Ministers decided, that an exam- 
ple of punishment was necessary. The result of 
the application was communicated to him in the 
evening, and on the following morning the sen- 
tence was carried into execution. He earnestly 
declared his penitence for the crime. 

















The Duke de Fitzjames died at Paris, June 12, 
after a long and painful illness. 

The Hutchinson family, it is stated in the 
English papers, would positively leave for home 
in the Cambria, on the Sth of uly, At one of 

4 OUCETY : : . 





delphia, of $2,000 each, taken from his pocket 
during Monday night, while he lay asleep with 
his clothes on, in his state room. Measures were 
at once taken on the following morning, to 
the payment of the drafts. The thief has thus 
St. Louts Republican. 





stop 
lar escaped 


Farat Accipest.—A young lad in Monson, 
named Charles Leonard, about fourteen years 
old, son of the late Jenks Leonard, was riding 
through a pasture, on horseback, about ten days 
since, and passing under a tree, his hat was 
knocked from his head and frightened the horse, 
who reared and threw him off. The lad clung 
to the bridle for a while, but letting go, he fell 
under, and both the hind feet of the animal were 
stamped on his breast, causing injuries that ter- 
minated in his death.—Springfield Gaz. 





Tue Froer Srecotation.—When the first in- 
telligence was brought to this country, of a prob- 
able short crop in Europe, flour was selling in 
New York at $415 to4 2%. On receipt of the 
news, prices advanced to $4 75, and subsequent- 
ly, with various fluctuations, to $750! The fall 
in prices was nearly as rapid, for the same article 
ean now be had for Jess than $4—showing a de- 
cline in less than three months, unparalled in 
the history of American commerce. 

Rev. Mr. Cuarpman, of the Messiah Church 
in this city, has, we understand, accepted the call 
to the pastoral charge of the Eighth street Pres- 
byterian church, ot New York city, and will 
close his ministerial labors in this city, on the 
next Sabbath.— Traveller. 


Tur New Crry.—A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Whig, gives an account of the progress of 
affairs in the embryo city of Essex, He says it 
is a lovely location upon which to build a mag- 
nificent city. The ground for nearly four miles 
square is mostly plain, and admirably adapted 
for building purposes — In the back ground, there 
is a range of moderately high hills, which have 
at this season, a very picturesque effect, and 
whose sides in a few years, will be studded to 
their summits with pretty cottages—the grounds 
are all laid out with regularity by the company, 
which will give tothe city a fine effect, as the 
streets fill up with buildings. The building of 
the dam across the Merrimac, progresses well, 
and wiilbe astupendous piece of work when 
finished. The canal on the Methuen side is 
partly tinished—and the contractors of the “ Bay 
State Corporateon,’ and the “ Atlantic Com- 
pany, are very busy in building the river walls 
and foundations, for the Factories of those Cor- 
porations. On the land sold for house lots, about 
seven weeks since, he counted some thirty dwell- 
ings in different tome of erection. There ap- 
pears to be much building in contemplation, and 
every thing has the appearance of bustle and ac- 
tivity. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad are making 
artangements to run their road through the city, 
as speedily as possible. The Salem and Andover 
Railroad will also be built without delay, 

Tar LATE TREMENDOUS FRESHET, with which 
this city and the surrounding country was visit- 
ed on the night of the 30th ult., has occasioned 
great damage and destruction to bridges, fences, 
wooden buildings, grass crops, hay and meadows, 
all along the margin of the Eastern Branch, the 
crecks, runs, and other streams in and near this 
city, Blandensburg, &e. We are sorry to learn, 
that Congress burial ground has been considera- 
bly damaged by the flood.—Nutional Int. 

Drowsep.—A man wamed Marshall Phil- 
brick, aoe of Buckfield, Me., was drowned 
near Saudwich on Sunday week, by the upset- 








Desrateu.—The brig Cambria arrived at this 
port on Saturday last, from the Feejees and Ma- 
nila, afler atwo years’ voyage. t 10 o'clock 
on Monday forenoon, commenced discharging 
her cargo of sugar, hemp, indigo, &c., and on 
Wednesday evening she was ready for sea again, 
laden with another full cargo for St, Jago, Cuba 
She sailed early on Friday morning. This looks 
like business.—Salem Reg. 


Western Virginia is fast assimilating in many 
respects, to the free States. Attention has been 
considerably awakened to its manufacturing fa- 
cilities, in the erection of works of various kinds, 
and now its people are beginning to appreciate 
their means fr ship building. At the mouth of 
the Kanawha, some 271) miles below Pittsburg, 
is the town of Pt. Pleasant, where a ship is build- 
ing forsome Eastern capitalist —Buffule Com, 
Ade. 

Capt. Page, who was so seriously wounded in 
the battle of Resaca de la Palma, has arrived 
at New Orteans, in a very low condition, Mrs. 
Page arrived in that city some weeks since, on 
her way to join her husband. She tound much 
difficulty in obtaining a passage to Point Isa- 
bel; but, unhappily, the Alabama left a few 
days since for that port, and Mrs, Page was a 
passenger, ‘The “ Day,” in which Capt. P. ar- 
rived, saw nothing of the Alabama on her voy- 
age hither. Another week must elapse betore 
Mrs. Page ean join her wounded husband. 

Accipents on THE Founra.—We learn that 
a young man by the name of Minor, was killed at 
Woodville, (Hopkinton,) while in the act of dis- 
charging acannon, The cannon was of wrought 
iron, of somewhat peculiar construction, and 
had been discharged many times during the 
day. At last it was loaded more heavily than 
ever, even stones being jammed in to make up 
the charge, and it burst, throwing young Minor 
several feet into the air, and wounding him in 
the thigh so severely that he soon bled to death. 
Ile was 17 years of age. 

Two men, one named Kelley, of Salmon 
Falls, N. H., and the other, Babb, of Berwick, 
Me., were killed on the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, They were in the morning train from 
Portland, on the top of a car, and in passing 
under a bridge between Great Falls and Dover, | 
were jammed between the bridge and the car, | 
and so bruised as to cause their death in the 
course of a few hours. 

As the crowd was leaving the Common on 
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Tur Orxsaon Treaty.—The Washington 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, writ- 
ing under date of July 1, says the following 
may be relied on asa more correct and full 
synopsis of the treaty than has hitherto ap- 
peared: 

« Article L. The 49th parallel of north Iati- 
tude, from the Rocky mountains to the sea, 
with a line from that point round the south of 
Vancouver's island, through the straits of Fuca, 
to be the hoapdary line of the two countries, 

Art. I. From the point where the 40th par- 
allel, N. L., shall be found to intersect the great 
northern branch of the Columbia river, the nav- 
igation of the said branch to be free and open 
to the Hudson Bay Company, and all British 
subjects to where the said branch meets the 
main stream of the Columbia—thence down 
the main stream to the ocean, with free access 
into and through the said river or rivers; it be- 
ing understood that all the several portages 
along the line thus deseribed, in like manner 
to be free and open. In navigating said river 
or rivers, British subjects, with their goods and 
produce, shall be treated on the same footing as citi- 
zens of the United States, The United States to 
make regulations respecting the navigation of 
said rivers, not inconsistent with the treaty. 

Art. HL In future appropriations of the ter- 
ritory south of 49 deg., the possessory rights of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and British sub- 
jects who may be already in occupation of 
land or other property, lawfully acquired, to be 
respected, 

Art. IV. The farms, lands, and other prop- 
erty of the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Compa- 
ny, on the north side of the Columbia, shall be 
confirmed to said company. In case the United 
States, for public or political purposes, should 
wish the said lands, or any part thereof, the 
property so required, shall be transferred at a 
proper valuation, to be agreed upon between 
the parties. 

Art. V. Ratifications to be exchanged within 
six months,” 

Goop Swimmixsc.—The Skowhegan People's 
Press states, that a young man, son of Simeon 
Parker, Esq., of that town, was engaged, with 
others, in breaking a jam of logs, at the head of 
the Falls, when he was accidentally thrown from 
the jam into the water, and carried over the falls. 
His first appearance, after he disappeared in the 
foaming current, was near the west side of the 
bridge. He there seized hold of a log as it went 





the night of the 4th, after the fireworks, a young 
man was thrown down near the corner of Boyls-| 
ton street, by a wagon filled with passengers, | 
and the fore wheels passed over him, bruising | 
him badly. 
The Jamaica Plains Omnibus broke down on 
Saturday, by which two ladiesand a gentleman | 
were somewhat injured, 
Mr. Holton, of the Pantheon, was severely 
hurt in the head, by a kick froma vicious horse. 
A young lad named Fletcher was knocked | 
down by a horse and chaise, while at play in| 
Causeway street, on Friday evening. The} 
| 
| 


wheels passed over his face, but he was not se- 
riously injured, 

A small boy, whose name we could not learn, | 
was seriously hurt by a heavily loaded team, | 
knocking him down aud running over both his | 
legs.— Traveller. a | 


Passencers By Rattnoaps.—Some judg- 
ment may be formed of the number of strangers | 
in the city during the 4th, by the following esti-| 
mates from the principal railroads, 
ton and Worcester road brought into the city 


{between "Thursday night and Saturday night, | of Marshtield, to Miss Statira Ann, daughter of Dea. 
6,000 passengers; Saturday night, after the | Wm. Hames, of P 
fireworks, a single train was run over this road, | 


2,000 passengers, 


and Saturday, 
on the 4th about 5000 passengers; carried out 
Boston and 


trains of 27 and 24 cars each. 


day up and down. 


night, in Gears, drawn by three engines, 3,000. 
—. Ilr. : 


Coronen’s Inquest.—Coroner Smith held an 


wharf. ‘The man was about five feet eight in- 
ches high, curly, sandy hair, grey whiskers ; 


pants, valentia vest, a black silk handkerehief 


was about fifty years of age; had an Old Colo- 
ny railroad ticket in his pocket together with an 
English bull's eye watch, a pair of silver bowed 
spectacles and some small change. For tur- 
ther particulars inquire of Coroner Smith in the 
basement story of Court House, Court Square. 
Verdict of Jury, found drowned.—Ib. 


GLOUCESTER AGAINST THE Wor tp For Fisu- 
iNG.—Three splendid Salmon were taken in a 
net, by Mr. Mathew Gaffeny, near ‘Tremont 
Beach, on the morning of the 4th of July. They 
were served up by Mr. Niles, of the Gloucester 
House. The steamer “ Yacht” carried over one 
thousand passengers on the 4th, in two trips 
trom Gloucester and Portsmouth, running a dis- 
tance of 180 miles including landings.— Glouces- 
ter Propeller. 





Tur Saxonvitte Brancu Ratroap was on 
Monday opened tor business, by the commence- 
ment of three regular passenger trains from 
this city. ‘These trains stop at all the stations 
between this city and Framingham, and by 
thus taking a large proportion of the local trav- 
el on this part of the line, they relieve the 
through trains to and from Worcester, from 
much of the detention heretofore occasioned by 
stopping at those stations,—.4dv. 


A man_by the name of Cunningham was 
killed at Seekonk, on the Boston and Providence 
Rail Road, on Friday evening. In attempting 
to jump upon the train when in motion, he 
missed his footing, and his feet were caught 
by the wheels and nearly cut off. Medical aid 
was called, but nothing could be done to save 
him.—Transcript. 





Acecipent.—We learn that the Danvers stage 
was upset on Friday morning, in turning 
on the corner of Flint and Essex streets,— 
There were four or five passengers upon the 
outside, and nine inside, three or four of whom 
were ladies. One of the ladies was injured by 
striking her head, but it is hoped not seriously ; 
one of the gentlemen was slightly injured.— 
Fortunately, the horses cleared themselves of 
the stage when it upset, or a more serious acci- 
dent might have taken place.—Salem Obs. 





Narrow Escare rrom Drowsine.—Capt. 
Samuel Small, of Chatham, while on his pas- 
sage in one of the Boston packets, a few days 
since, was thrown overboard in the night, while 
leaning upon the taffrail of the vessel, as she 
careened to the leeward, and at the time of go- 
ing down, was unperceived by any one on 
board, The noise made as he plunged into 
the water, arrested attention, but as he did not 
speak, and as it was too dark to see any thing 
below, the cause was not known, until it was 
ascertained that Capt. Small was not on board. 
‘The vessel was then put about, the stern boat 
lowered and manned by Capt. Isaiah Harding 
and Capt. Hiram Harding, whose judgment 
and coolness could be relied on in such au emer- 
gency, and directed by the shouts of the drown- 
ing man, went to his rescue just at the moment 
when, exhausted by his efforts to keep afloat, 
he was sinking for the last time. Great credit, 
we think, is due to the daring and courage of 
both these gentlemen, who periled their own 
lives in the darknes of the night, and in a rough 
sea, to save the life of another, when under the 
circumstances, they had every reason to be- 
lieve it would be impossible to find, or reach in 
season to suceor, 

Capt. Small could never before swim, and 
we learn that his exhaustion was so great as to 
render his for a week or more quite 
doubtful—but it is with much satisfaction we 





The Bos- | 


of 63 cars, carrying about 2,500 persons; the | 
largest train that was ever run on the road. | 
The Providence road brought into the city on} 
“Friday and Saturday 4,500 passengers; and aj P. 
single train, on Saturday evening, carried out | 
Over 8,000 persons came in- 
to the city over the Eastern Railroad, on Friday | Catharine 


Boston and Maine Railroad had |. | 


‘ , ) |; In this city, Wm. F rench, Esq., 5 
Fitchburg Railroad ran 38 trains during the | 


the day and evening, about 6000; carried up at} 


booming past him, to which he elung like a hero, 
until be had floated over the most dangerous 
rapids between the bridge and the eddy, when 
1e deliberately selected the most favorable point, 
and let go the log, and swam for the shore upon 
the Bloomfield side, which, to the joy of hun- 
dreds of persons who skirted both banks of the 
river, he reached in safety, though much ex- 
hausted. The distance from the head of the 
falls where he fell into tne water, to the place 
where he landed, is estimated at about one mile. 














Heavy Ratns.—The Maryland and District 
of Columbia papers speak of extensive damage 
done to crops, mills and roads in that vicinity, 
by heavy rains in the early part of last week. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio and Alexandria ca- 
vals were also seriously injured, 


| 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Mr. Wm.C. Marden to Mrs. Mary C, 
Berry; George Otis Capen to Lucy Meads Welch, 
both of Boston; Mr. John Sherman to Mrs. Mary L, 
Dunn. 

In Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Harvey, Mr. Martin Keene, 





In New Ipswich, N. H.. bv Rev. A. Merriam, Rev. Da- 
vid Goddard to Mrs, Elizabeth Raymond, both of Leom- 
inster, Mass 

In Portland, Mr. Charles F. Huntington, of Boston, 
to Miss Abby M., daughter of Charles Barrell, Esq., of 


In New York, Mr. D. W. Russell to EF. R., daughter 
of the late Arthur French, Esq., both of Roxbury. 

na Thompson, Ct, Capt. Daniel Bradford to Mrs. 
Hunt, both of Duxbury, Ms. 








DEATHS. 


on Saturday night between 2 and 3000 in two | 


7. 
In Charlestown, James A.,son of Mr. James Mar- 


Passengers carried during | shail, 18. 


In Norton, Mr. John Sweet, 78. 
| In Ashfield, Mrs. Deborah Bassett, widow of the late 
| Mr. Lot Bassett, 84 Mr. and Mrs. Bassett were 





among the early settlers of Ashfield, having removed to 


that town more than sixty years ago from Cape Cod. 


| Mr. Bodied about twelve years ago, aged 85. They 
inquest on Sunday afternoon, on the body of a| were beloved in life and lamented in death. : 
man name unknown, found caught on a hawser | 
running from the schooner Mexican to Heath’s | 


| 


. . . | 
the right hand having only the thumb and fore | ceived from them every respect and attention 
finger; he was dressed in a black coat and | 


Iu Matamoras, Ith ult., Capt. Jose A. Baragan, of 
the Mexican army, wounded in battle on the 9th of 
May. Capt. Baragan was a brave and meritorions offi- 
cer, and behaved gallantly on the field of battle. He 
was much esteemed by the American officers, and re- 


teport of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending 
July 4,47. Males, 24, females, 18. Stillborn, 5. 


5 . . | Under five years, 22—between 5 and 20 ve: = 
round his neck, and a white cotton shirt. He} Te buah aty & elite fone 
| ' 


t—over 60 years, 5. 


‘0 and 40 years, J—between 40 and 60 years, 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monnay, July 6, 7°46. 
[Reported for the Daily Advertiser.] 

At Market 490 Beef Cattle, 12 pairs Working Oxen, 
20 Cows and Calves, 1700 Sheep, and 70 Swine. , 

PricesBeef Cattlh—Prices have again fallen off, 
and we reduce our quotations—extra, 9; first qual- 
ity, 5 505 second, 5 25; third, 40a 5. 

Working Oren—Sales at 860, S66, S72 and 890. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at $20, F25, $2, Fz 
an 

3. 

Swine—A lot of small pigs atte ; old Hogs 41-2 and 
Se. At retail from 5 to 7c. 
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BUSINESS CARDS. 


SAMUEL THAXTER & SON, 
IMPORTERS AND Deacens in Matuematicar, Navu- 
TICAL, AND SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
Charts, Nautical Books, &c. 

Grasite Bureoine, 

125 State, corner of Broad st., BOSTON, 


April 1. 6mis 


- LEROW & CO. 
DAGUERREOTYPE 


No vi 





ROOMS, 
N STREET, 
BOSTON, 
Messrs. Lernow, & Co., respectfully inform the 
citizens of Boston, and vicinity, that they have recently 
opened the new and extensive Rooms, 
OVER BIGELOW & BROTHERS, YI WASHINGTON sT. 
Persons wishing miniatures of themselves or friends 
are invited to call. The rooms are /ree to alt who wish 
to examine specimens. 
(> Gold Lockets, of every description, constantly on 
hand. Instruction given in the art, and 
apparatus furnished. 


ly j8 





YOUTHVS PENNY GAZETTE, 
VER 70,000 copies circulated every fortnight — 
Price 12 1-2 cents a year, when 24 copics are sent 
tu one address, 
CONTENTS OF No. 14, FOR sULY 5. 

The Indian Child’s Funeral, with a beautiful wood 
cut; Seed Time and Harvest, by Rev. B. W. Chidlaw ; 
The Dew; School and Play; Missions to the Heath- 
en; July and Summer Fruits, with an engraving ; Large 
School ; Fourth of July ; Bunyan’s Pilgrim in the four 
quarters of the Globe; Causes of Crime; An old 
School and an old Superintendent; Children, obey 
your Parents ; Up-a-Daisy, Love! Dreadful fruits of In- 
temperance; In and out; The Sabbath; The Barn 
Owl, with a cat; Hard work ; Summer's day; A piece 
of Music; Dome, or Dome's day Book; the Holly ; 
The Christian Orphans ; Consolation ; The Snares of 
the Devil. 

Subscriptions received at No. 5 Cornhill. 

July 10. WM. B. TAPPAN, Ag't. 
ANIDEA, or An Omnipresent Reason, considered 
as the creative and sustaining Logos. A new work. 

Price 62 1-2 cts. 

Published and for sale by HARRISON GRAY, 113 

Washington street, (up stairs.) July 10. 


TO TRAVELERS AND STRANGERS. 

A S$. JORDAN, No. 2 Milk Street, has recently 

« opened, and offers for sale at low prices, Gentle- 
men’s superior Dressing Cases, of every pattern and 
quality, a variety of the best kinds of teeth, hair, nail, 
and other brashes ; Soaps, Colognes and Oils, of the 
first quality ; Lubin's aa CGuerlain’s fine lerfumes ; su- 
perior razors, penknives and scissors; gold and silver 
pencil cases and tooth picks; fine sauff boxes; ci 
cases and razor straps ; elegant card cases and pocket 
books; a large assortment of tortoise shell .ivory and 
horn combs, of his own manufacture. 

Citizens and strangers can always find at this estab- 
lishment, a large and superior assortment of the most 
rare and cleat articles, suitable for pagerte. 

uly 











NEW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 

ACOBS & DEANE, Merchant Taijiors and Gent's. 
Furnishers, No. 21 Court Street, Boston, have re- 
ceived complete assortments ofrich and desirable goods 

of foreiyn and home wanulacture, suited to the 
and coming season ; and they themselves to use 
every endeavor to make all to fit and those who 
article be- 
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hear that he is now fast siting. — Barnstabi 


— 
QUESTION BOOK 
on 
THE CHRISTIAN MIRACLES, 

ust pabliched by the New England S. S. Union, 79 

Cornhill, Boston, 

The object of this book is, to direct the attention of 
Christians, and of the young in particular, to the Mira- 
cles wrought by oer Lord Jeane Christ. The Miracles 
are divided into seven distinct classes, and each lesson 
embraces a specific topic. Forty-four of the most won- 
derful Miracles of the Redeemer are examined, and 
over one hundred interesting subjects are incidentally 
introduced. A valuable map of Palestine, connected 
with the work, shows the places where the Miracles 
were wrought, and copious notes enable the teacher to 
answer with ease the more difficult questions, There 
are fifty-three lessons, which will onighey a school a full 
year, and atthe close of the lessons are two verses of 
Symes, selected with great care, to be sung by the pu 
pils, 

CLASSIFICATION. 
The First Class of Miracles Sickness. 
The Centurion’s Servant. 
A Man sick of the Palsy 
Peter's Mother-in-law. 
A Leper. 
A Woman with an Tesur 
A Man with the Dronsy 
. Ten Lepers. . 
8. A Nobleman’s Son 
9. General Questions 
Second Class of Miracles—odily Defeets. 
1. A Blind Man. 
. Two Blind Men 
A Man born Blind. 
. Two Blind Beggars. 
A Man with a withered hand. 
A Deaf and Dumb Man. 
An Infirm Woman. 
8. Malehus’ Far. 
9. A diseased Cripple. 
10. General Questions. 
Third Class of Miracles—Uemoniacs Cured. 
1. A Demoniac Boy. 
2. A Demoniac Man 
3. A Demoniac Girl. 
+. A Dumb Demoniac. 
5. Blind and Dumb Demoniacs, 
6. ‘Two Gergesere Demoniacs. 
7. General Questions. 
Fourth Class of Miracles—The Dead Raised. 
1. The Ruler’s Dauglyter. 
2. The Widow’s Son. 
3. Lazarus. 
+. Jesus Christ 
5, General Questions. 
Fifth Class of Miracles, of which Iluman Beings ave 
not the subjects. 
1. Water changed into Wine. 
. A Multitude Fed. 
. Loaves and Fishes. 
. A Barren Fig Tree. 
. A Tempest Calined. 
. Walkin® on the Sea 
Great Draught of Fishes 
Wonderful Fishing 
4%. Tribute Money. 
10. General Questions. 
Sicth Class of Miracles—at and after the 
Chroust. 
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Ascenswon of 


. The Ascensi 

. The Day of l 
The Conversion of Sau! 

. The Deliverance of Peter. 

5. General Questions. 

Seventh Class of Miractes—Predictions, 

. The Anointing. . 

. Destruction ot the Temple. 

. Crucifixion of Christ. 

Resurrection of Christ. 

. General Questions. 
6. Questions for Review. 

Copies of the book will be given to superintendents 
ind teachers for examination, when requested. Price 
$12,590 per hundred. H.S. Wasneuns, Agent. 
W PUBLICATIONS, 

» just issted the 

CHRISTIAN CONTEMPLATED. By Rev. 
William Jay, Bath, England. pp. 380. 18mo. price 37 1-2 
cents sheep. ‘Thus work exhibits * the mellowness of 
age, in addition to the tastetulness and beauty which 
characterize the other works’ of the esteemed author. 
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| It contemplates the Christian in Christ, in the closet, 
| in the family, in the church, in the world, in prosperity, 


in adversity, in spiritual sorrows and spiritual joys, in 
death, in the grave, and in heaven. 

Als», MEMOIR OF MKS. SARAH L. H. SMITH. 
“This most adinirable biegra of one of the most ex- 
cellent of female missionaries is published by the 
American ‘Tract Society ; aplace which it richly de- 
serves, and where, by the numerous channels through 
which that Society acts, it may reach many thousands 
with its happy influences. ‘Ihe excellent tastes, litera- 






| ry and spiritual, of the author, Rev. Dr. Hooker, appear 


to great advantage in this volume.”— Vt. Chron. 
For sale at the Depository, 23 Cornhill. 
July 10. bt SETH BLISS, Ag’t. 


LUMBER, WOOD AND COAL. 
FPVHE subscribers have » Wharf at the foot 
of PopLar STREET, recently cecupied by Allen 
& Griggs, where they will constantly have for sale, at 
the lowest prices, WOOD AND BAKK of all deserip- 
tions, SCOTCH, NEWCASTLE, CANNEL, SYD- 
NEY, AND RED AND WHITE ASH COAL, of the 
best kinds and all the various sizes. They have also 
on their Wharf, the second east of Cambridge Bridge, 
entrance from North Grove street,a large stock of 
LUMBER of all kinds, which they will sell on as fa- 
vorable terms ax can be had in the eity. Orders left at 
either wharf, or at their office, No. 68 STATE STREET, 
opposite hilby street, will have immediate attention. 
WALD JACKSON & CO. 
Samurn THaxter, 
CHakces F. Jones, 
Ropert Wire. 
Boston, Nov. 26, 1815 


“J ALSO WILL GIVE MINE OPINION.” 
CALM REVIEW of the Measures Employed in 
the Religious Awakening in Boston, in 1842. Be- 

ing a Discourse delivered in Bowdoin Square Church, 

June 29,1846. By R. W. Cushman. 

Just published by WM. D. TICKNOR & CO., corner 
of Washington and School Streets. Price 12 1-2 cents. 
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THE AMERICAN 
AIR TIGHT COOKING STOVE, 


VIERCE’S Patent, four sizes 
for 1646; fitted for wooed or 
coal. All purchasers of 
Stoves be sure and examine 
this invention. The subsen- 
ber has the utmost confi- 
dence in its superior merits, 
believing it to be, without 
exception,the m ost perfect 
[ convenient, and eeonomica 
Stove every offered to the public; it is the opinion of 
all who have examined and used it, that it wul super- 
sede all other Cooking Stoves in use ; it has more act- 
ual improvements and necessary Conveniences about it, 
than can well be described here ;—a few among the 
many are such as having the top of the oven fire brick, 
which gives it all the advantages of a brick oven; the 
bread will rise and bake light, as the steam is absorbed 
into the brick; this improvement is of great import- 
anee. The facilities for roasting in front, with atin 
oven, are unsurpassed ; the hearth, or summer - 
ment for broiling, boiling, &e. &c., with hard coal, 
charcoal, or wood, is an admirable arrangement. The 
grate clears itself, discharging the ashes into the ash 
pit; the flues are so arranged as not to fill up with ash- 
es; the Stove has a large oven and six boilers. 

Also, a complete assortinent of the Tree Pi- 
oneer, and other Cooking, Parlor, and Store Stoves. 
The largest and best assortment of Cooking Ranges, in- 
cluding Beebe’s celebrated New York Range ; a large 
and valuable assortment of the subscriber's well known 
Hot Air Furnaces, for heating dwellings, stores,church- 








es, &c. 

All of the above for sale wholesale or retail on the 
most favorable terms. 

GARDNER CHILSON, 

June 19. Nos. 51 and 53 Blackstone et. 
IMPOTRANT FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS 

N press, and will be published ia season for the an- 

niversaries, one of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive series of Juvenile Books ever offered to the public, 


entitled, 
BANVARD’S LIBRABY SERIES, in eight volumes, 
as follows : . at 

No. 1. The Young Observers, part 1. 


Snis 





3. ie se “ 3. 
“ 4. Wonderful Stories about Little Things. 
“ §, Curious Habits of Birde 
“ 6. Singular Instincts of Animals. 
“ 7. Wonders of the Deep. 
« 8. Heads and Feet. 

These volumes have been prepared with great care 
by Rev. Mr. Banvard, author of the popular Series 
Sabbath School Questions. They ore intended fer 
Sabbath School Libraries and for families. Every 8. 8. 
Library should be supplied+ with them, and no fiumily 
should be without them that can afford to ae 
The Volumes are finely printed, and neatly bonnd in 
cloth, with gilt backs, and put up in neat cases, at $2.00 
for the series. Single Volume, 25 cts. 

Published by John P. Jewett & Co., Salem, Ms., 
and will be for sale by Crocker & Brewster, B. B. Mus- 
sey, Charles Tappan, Gould, Kendall & Lincola, and 
H. 8. Washburn. 2mis April 24. 
NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 

-—— THE. subseriber has commenced run- 

: ning an Omnibus from Newton Centre 

to meet each of the special Newton trams of cars from 

Boston, to run five times aday. Fare from Newton 

Centre to Boston, 25 cents. Tickets to be procured at 
the ticket office, Boston. Masceyr Latnnror, 

Jane 12. Sm 


HENRY E. LINCOLN, 
IMPORTER OF 
HARDWARE, CUTLERY & BRITANNIA GOODS, 
and dealer in 
WOODEN, TIN, AND GENERAL HOUSE-PURBISHING 








forte na , F good : 
H. E. L. has a printed catalogue o! 8, as 
an assistant to pA ie making selection pre arb 
Pedant are invited to call and examine before se 
lecting elsewhere. 
Bates’ P ‘ Baths, Portab) 
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WARES, 
° Washington Street, under Chickering’s piano” 
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| Poetry. 


From the Judson Offering 


THE MISSIONARY’S CALL 
Of all the poetical effusions collected in the recently 
published “ Judson Offering,” there is not one which 
<ses a more deep and tender interest than the fol- 
The lines were copied from a scrap book of 
possession of the editor, and were 
It will, ne doubt, add to the 


lowing 
choice gems, in the 
published as anonymous. 
interest attached to these touching lines, to state the 
fact, communicated to me a few days ago, by the be- 
reaved widower, that they were written by the late 
wife of our beloved missionary, Jones, of Bankok. He 
stated to me that he was not previously aware of their 
having appeared in print, though he kept a copy of them 
yn the handwriting of the departed, among his choicest 
treasures. Upon taking up the “Judson Offering,” 
soon after his arrival, he was both surprised and pleased 
to find them there. Mrs, Jones was formerly of Mere- 
dith, N. H., and at one time a pupil of the New Hamp- 
ton Female Seminary. May that institution send forth 
many seach, to bless and to save the heathen 
J. Dow Line. 


My soul is not at rest. ‘There comes a strange 
And secret whisper to my spirit, like 

A dream of night, that tells me | am on 
Enchanted ground. Why live I here’ 
Of God are on me, and | may net stop 
‘To play with shadows, or pluck earthly flowers, 
‘Till | my work have done, and rendered up 
Account. The voice of my departed Lord, 

« Go, teach all nations,” from the Eastern world 


The vows 


Comes on the night air, and awakes my ear, 
And I will go 


1 may no longer doubt 
To give up friends, and idol hopes, 
And every tie that binds my heart 
To thee, my country! Wjhy should | regard 
Earth's little store of borrowed sweets! J sure 
Have had enough of bitter in my cup, 
To shoW that never was it His design 
Who placed me here, that I should live in ease, 
Or drink at pleasure’s fountain 


Henceforth, then, 
It matters not if storm, or sunshine be 
My earthly lot—bitter, or sweet my cup ; 
1 only pray—* God fit me for the work, 
God make me holy, and my spirit nerve 
For the stern hour of strife.” Let me but know 
‘There 1s an arm unseen that holds me up, 
An eye that kindly watches all my path, 
Till 
Let me but know I have a Friend that waits 
‘To welcome me to glory —and I joy 
To tread the dark and death fraught-wilderness. 


my weary pilgrimage have done— 


And when I come to stretch me for the last, 
In unattended agony, beneath 
The cocoa’s shade, or lift my dying eyes 
From Affic’s burning sands, it will be sweet 
"That I have toiled for other worlds than this. 
I know I shail fee! happier, than to die 
On softer bed 
If one that hath so deeply, darkly sinned— 


And if I should reach heaven— 


If one whom ruin and revolt have held 

With such a fearful grasp—if one for whom 
Satan hath struggled as he hath for ine, 
Should ever reach that blissful shore, O how 
This beart will glow with gratitude and love! 
And through the ages of eternal vears, 

‘Thus saved, my spirit never shall repent 


That toil and suffering once were mine below. 





Atliscellancous. 


CORSICA. 
In the year IN44, M. Mermilliod, Deputy from 


Havre, published a very interesting series of 


letters upon Corsica, in the Journal des Debats. 
They are too long for republication entire in 
your columus; but, if I mistake not, some ex- 
tracts well deserve perusal. The selections, 
which follow, are designed to illustrate the 
Vendelta, or revenge, as existing even to the 
present day in that island. ‘This spirit of re- 
venge, has its origin in a sentiqent of honor, 
and yet more, in the claims of justice. “The 
weak, finding no support either in the law or 
in the magistrates, have restored the balance 
between themselves and the more powerful, 
by laying the poiguard in the seale ; the assas- 
sin has become the judge, in Corsica.” 

* Giaccomoni, a brother-in-law of the famous 
Santa Lueeia, having killed two of his enemies 
in ambush, the whole fiarmily was implicated, 
The brother of the latter, a priest till then irre- 
proachable, though of a violent disposition, was 
arrested and thrown into the prisou of Sartena, 
Under the charge of being an accomplice in 
the assassination committed by Giaecomoni, 
he was sentenced to ten years of hard labor. 
Although the royal clemency remitted a large 
part of this severe sentence, the condemnation 
of the priest awoke in the heart of the young 
Santa Lueccia an inextinguishable hatred for 
those, whom he regarded as false witnesses. 
Eight of these unfortunate beings soon fell un- 
der his blows. Among the survivors, an old 
man was the special object of his threats. The 
credit due to his age, the solemnity with which 
he affirmed that he saw, “ with his own mortal 
eyes,” the priest Santa Luecin in the very act, 
contributed much to determine the fatal ver- 
dict. He took every possible precaution for 

his own safety, living in constaut anxiety, and 
seldom venturing beyond the limits of the vil- 
lage. One day, however, while riding in sight 
of the town and near his own dwelling, the 
bandit (Santa Luccia) suddenly presented him- 
self before him, seized the bridle of his mule, 
and calmly ordered him to dismount. When 
the old man, trembling, had obeyed; “it is 
thou,” said the bandit, “ who pretendest to have 
recognised my brother, to have seen him with 
‘thy own mortal eyes” Well! thy mortal eyes 
shal] no more tempt thee to bear false witness,” 
As the other threw himself on his knees im- 
ploring pardon, Santa Lueccia continued :—*1 
seek not thy infarnous life ; thou must live to 
expiate thy crime |” 

Seizing then his stiletto, with one band he 
grasped violently his miserable victim, and with 
the other, pierced and dug out successively both 
his eyes; then raising him from the ground, 
half dead with fear and pain, he placed him 
upon his beast, turned the lead of the animal 
towards the village, and went aw ay, apparent- 
ly unmoved, and without hastening his step. 

It was with the same coolness that he had, a 
iittle before, struck another of bis victinis, Doc- 
tor Roccaserra, in the very streets of Ajaccio, in 
full day, and in the midst of the population. 
Of all the multitude, but one man dared to as- 
sail him; it was an officer of the custom-house. 
The bandit, after having disarmed him, feign- 
ing a surrender, wounded him mortally in his 
turn, and effected his escape, without any oth- 
er person attempting to arrest him, 

Moreover, Santa Luccia and Giaecomoni, 
who, thanks to infinite precautions and to the 
terror which they inspire, bave hitherto escap- 
ed all search, have, for a long time, maintained 
a reserved course of conduct. Touched with 
the act of clemency, which has remitted a part 
of the penalty of the priest, they wait for a full 
pardon to expatriate themselves with him, and 
seek, far from Corsica, a tranquility which they 
can no longer Lope for there. 





The audacity of the bandits is carried so far, 
that, not content with killing their enemies, 
they aim also at their fortunes. Here the ter- 
ror which they inspire and the weakness of the 
citizens, aid their excesses. 

The rich family Quilicchini, an interdict be- 
ing laid upon its property by the same Santa 
Luecia, was obliged to solicit an exemption 
from taxes, founded upon the com cessa- 





——— ——-—- ns ——, 
tion of its income since that time. But what 
is still more incredible, ond, apparently, im- 
possible in a country possecsing a government, 
is the fact which Iam about to relate, The 
family just named, owns a house, in the city of 
Sartena, which has long been let to the munici- 
pal council for the holding of its sessions. 
What was the surprise of the Mayor at receiv- 
ing, on a certain day, from Santa Luccia, a let- 
ter, very civil in other respects, in which he an- 
nounced to him his intention of extending to 
that house the interdict placed by him upon 
the goods of the family Quilicchini,and re- 
quested him, consequently, to leave the place 
with the least delay possible. Great was the 
consternation of the municipal council, when 
this strange injunction was communicated. 
| The most resolute wished to treat the case as 
| it deserved, and refuse to sanction, by a sub- 
| missive vote,such scandalous insolence, Oth- 
| ers, more timid, feared, that by so doing, they 
| should involve the city in quarrels and mistor- 
| tunes to which it had hitherto been a stran- 
| ger. 
The timid prevailed; and a body of the most 
| enlightened and distinguished men, the repre- 
sentative council of one of the principal places 
of the country, afforded the deplorable exam- 
| ple of an act scarcely excusable in isolated and 
| defenceless individuals, 
If, in Corsica, you have exposed yourself to 
| the vendetta, you have every thing to fear; but 
| there also, on the other hand, you can travel in 
| safety, alone and laden with gold, on the faith 
lof public probity, in the valleys as on the moun- 
tains, among the by-ways of the forest as well 
as upon the principal roads. Theft, cheating, 
high-way robbery and burglary are so rare, that 
they are the objects of universal contempt and 
repulsion, The bandits, even, so abhor these 
crimes as to make it a point of honor and of 
duty to punish the guilty; so much is their 
pride disturbed by the thought of being con- 
founded with criminals. 
It is truly astonishing to witness the passion 
ofa part of the Corsicans for fire-arms, the al- 
| most feverish ardor with which they use them 
|on all occasions, their readiness to espouse the 
| cause of their comrades, their instinctive need 
of settling all questions by violence. Nor are 
lthese sad propensities confined to the lower 
lelasses. ‘There are but few families of note, of 
those even which I shall call patrician, which 
| are not, more or less, infected withthe blood of 
ithe vendetta, although intelligence and refine- 
} ment have, during a quarter of a century, caus- 
ed these acts of sevenge to be regarded, by the 
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be drawn out to repel the injurious insinuation. 
“Old Bob White!” he exclaims, and it is re- 
sponded to from below, Presently out trips a 
neat, industrious, thrifty looking bird, who ap- 
pears to be keeping house in some of the snug 
little apartments to which those clean paths 
lead, and exclaims “Old Bob White!” He 
starts, and looks smartly about for the individ- 
ual who has perpetuated so unjust a slander.— 
“Old Bob White!” And as if the enormity 
grew with the repetition, he hops upon another 
branch, adjusts his plumage, and boldly as an 
eye can defy, he defied any libeller to prove his 
charge. 

The altercation is becoming sharp, when 
presently a softer, an entreating voice from be- 
low, cries out, “Bob White!” His anger is 
dissipated ina moment. With a look of uni- 
versal charity towards all quail slanderers, he 
alights from his post of defiante, and trips 
away up the leafy aisle. He runs along in haste, 
looking expectant, but determined. He evi- 
dently anticipates some appeal to his feelings 
as a husband and father; but is resolved to yield 
to no indisereet solicitation. He reaches a lit- 
tle nook near the edge of the thicket, where 
low herbage has crept in and woven a thick 
bed, soft and odorous. The branches are 
closely knotted above it, and two or three stems 
of the geranium maculatum droop gracefully 
over, looking with their meek, pale eyes, at the 
nestling little group which Mrs. Bob White is 
vainly endeavoring to keep im order during ber 
husband’s sally in defence of his youth. When 
he arrives, he finds a dozen callow Bob Whites 
tumbling about, with the manifest intention of 
rebelling against parental authority. The moth- 
er entreats, the father remonstrates, but to no 
purpose. He finally changes his tone to that 
of instruction, and warns his inexperienced 
children against the many dangers which wait 
on the life of a quail, but more especially 
against traps. In due time order is again re- 
stored, and the exercise of the parental author- 
ity has so elevated Bob White’s estimation of 
himself, that he can now forgive all that pre- 
viously excited his indignation. He feels that 
respectability established on such a basis, is not 
easily overthrown; and thus reconciled with 
himself and the world at large, he walks forth 
beneath the dripping boughs, with a compla- 
ceney Which mere epithets cannot disturb.— 
Mrs. Farnham. 


JESUITICAL CUNNING. 


A letter from the “ Reverend De La Bruniere, 





middle ang highest classes of society, in the | 


Missionary Apostolic,” to China, a Jesuit, which 


| same light as that in which we view them.| is published in the * Annuals of the Propagation 
Not long since, two magistrates of high rank, | of the Faith,” relates the following illustration 
lay inambush, day and night, to kill their enemy, | of the apostolic piety of these missionaries. 
relieving each, lest he should pass unnoticed;; What an occasion of “ returning thanks to the 
jand having failed, they consoled themselves by | Lord ;” after fooling and frightening the old 


performing the funeral rites of their victim, and 
It is 
but a short time since a family, dishonored by 


| swearing to be more watelitul in future. 


)a priest and recoiling from the idea of shedding 
| the blood of the Lord’s anointed, reconciled 
|their resentment and seruples, by stretching | 
jupon the deelivity of a ravine, which he was | 
| obliged to eross in going to his nocturnal ren- | 
dezvous, the fresh skin of an ox, and thus insur- 
ing the death of the guilty, without laying upon 


}him a saeriligious hand. 


| The young people of Corsica, educated in the 

colleges of France, initiated into ovr customs 
jand notions, possess neither this ignorant su- 
| perstition, nor these ferocious inelinations.— 
| Those of its youth, which, in such numbers, 
jearry daily to their fire-sides the principles of 
lorder and of true honor. Whatezer be their 
| profession, the Corsicans exhibit among us solid 


| 
| qualities and reetitude of conduuct. The ven- 


|detta finds among them censors as bold as our- 


jselves. One obstacle to the success of their re- 
| monstrances—one, too, which has often tri- 
| unphed over the best dispositious—is the deep 
| prejudice which always rankles in the minds of 
\ the old people; it is, especially, a falxe respect 
| for man, the fear of the contempt poured upon 
| him who refuses to avenge himself 

| How many generous hearts have been urged 
‘to the fatal act of assassination, by that reproach 
| of cowardice which the Corsican expresses by 
| the word rimbecco, “Youare a man of mashed 
| paper,” said an old woman to one of our coun- 
| trymen, who had apologized for the unfaithful- 


| - - . 
j ness of the lover of her daughter. “Speak of | 
' 


| forgetiulness and clemency! Our family has 
| never forgotten, nor pardoned.” Then, in a 
jrage, pushing him towards a hall hung with 
| blood stained garments, she added, “'That gar- 
ment belonged to my grandfather, who died 
funder the blows of a Cervoni; his blood cried 
| for vengeance, and it was my father who 
avenged it. The next belonged * * * * * 
| &e.” Thus she reviewed them all, ending, in 
jevery case, with the invariable formula, “his 
| blood has been avenged.” ‘Then the old wo- 
map, in a paroxysm of ferocious pride, direct- 
| ing the unforturate visitor to the door of ber 
jhouse, cried out,“ Think you now, sir, that 
) such traditions can be forgotten? and that B. 
lean ever be seen again in Corsica, without aton- 
jing with bis life for the injury which he has 
| done to our family 2? 
In reading such a recital, who would not 
| suppose himself transported to the histories of 
je middle ages, or to the customs of the sav- 
lage tribes of the gorges of Caucasus? And 
| yet, we see there only the last vestiges of an 
impertect civilization, of a social state adapted 
to the fatal necessity of the times; vestiges 
| which are daily fading away, and which the re- 
sults of a better organization already control. 





According to the old chronicles, more than 
| 900 assassinations occurred yearly, in a popu- 
lation of 140,000. So great has been the de- 
| erease, that from 1831 to 1837, there were only 
| 156 annually; and in 1840 there were only 86, 
| though the population amounted to 210,000.— 
| Extracts from Letters by Mermilloid, translated 
Sor the Traveller. 


| 
} 
—- 


BIRDS ON THE WESTERN PRAIRIES. 

My favorite was the quail, the merriest, the 
happiest, and the most business like bird of 
|them all. He rejoices in the showers, and so 
do 1. The harder the rain, the livelier his 
| cheering when it is over. He makes the drip- 
ping wood ring with his shrill note. If you 
walk out while the drops hang upon the leaves, 
and the grass bends with the weight of its 
gems, you hear his merry greetings floating by 
las gaily as if a bevy of children had escaped to 
the woods, and were playing hide and seek, 
with an omnipresent “ Bob White, who would 
only answer when called with a whistle. You 
hear it in every tone : the imperative, the plain- 
tive, the querulous, the dignified, the entreating, 
the congratulatory. “ Bob White!” soliloquizes 
one philosophic looking fellow, from the second 
story of a hazel clump. He looks about a mo- 
ment, and repeats in a higher and more intense 
key, “Bob White!” Two or three more turns 
of the smooth little head, and the sagacious lit- 
tle eye, seem to raise his temper, and he adds 
the epithet; “ old,” as if Bob White were rather 





sensitive on the score of his ycars, and woul. 


share the dangers or the labors of our soldiers, | 


mandarin out of the lawful anchorage dues, by 
surrounding him with a gang of sailors, and 
| pulling his queue! They were sailing along 
ithe coast, when they came to anchor at Lee-tao, 
land this “ missionary apostolic” says: 

* Only one remarkable circumstance occurred 
during our stay in this place. Whilst we were 
attable, and almost at the end of our dinner, 
| tWo pagan satellites came unexpectedly to «ol- 
| leet the anchorage dues, which amounted to a 
| thousand and eighty sapees, that is to say, near- 
|ly a piastre. They came into our dining room, 
| ferreting out with their eyes in every direction, 
according to their custom. Our Christians, 
| more courageous than I should have expected 
jthem to be, did not change countenance. A 

ring was lomediately formed about the new 
jcomers; a thousand questions were put to 
them; they were overwhelmed with compli- 
| ments, while some other sailors, closing up near 
us, and appearing to be engaged about the 
table, kept us out of sight with their body. So 
droll a plan made us laugh, as you may sup- 
| pose, and this very laugh contributed not a lit- 
tle to the success of their acting. 

| Nevertheless the elder of the satellites was 
| gradually advancing onwards; he had already 
| slipped within the enclosure of the group, which 
|stood like a rampart around us, and was al- 
| most touching us; our position was becoming 
critical, when a somewhat sly Christian drew 
jnigh and gave the old man’s tail a twitch, 
which shook lis head; he turned round sud- 
}denly, and all his attention being now taken 
jup, by the peril which an ornament so precious 
| had been exposed to, left us free from all dan- 
| ver. Both of them withdrew, after some inter- 
|change of compliments, Our mirth was ecar- 
ried to the highest pitch, and we again returned 
thanks to the Lord.” 


—-_ 

Anecnore or a Sourners Mencuant.—We 
find in one of our southern exchanges, a story 
told of «a shrewd and cunning merchant, in or- 
der to illustrate a striking trait in human na- 
ture, that where money is readily made, it is 
usually not well taken care of, and to show 
how important it is that every individual should 
examine the items charged in his bills. 

A merchant of Mississippi, during a day’s 
business in which he had been crowded with 





customers, sold a saddle of the value of forty 
| dollars, but had neglected to make the charge. 
Next day he missed the saddle, and recollected 
the fact of the sale, but not the individual who 
had bought it. “After racking his memory for 
some time, to no purpose, he directed his clerk, 
Jim, to turn to his ledger alphabet, and read 
off the W’s, then the S’s, the B’s, the C’s, and 
other letters in succession; all to no purpose. 

Tired out with the mental exercise, and as 
the readiest way of settling the difficulty, “ Jim,” 
says he, “charge a saddle to every one of the 
customers.” ‘This was accordingly done.— 
When the planters had got their cotton in, and 
settling time came round, the bills were pre- 
sented, and if occasionally one man more pru- 
dent than his neighbors, went through the 
drudgery of examining a long list of sundries 
got by different members of the family, he might 
possibly discover a saddle which they had not 
got, or one more than they had got, and object- 
ing to the iter, it would be struck out of course, - 
alleging there was some mistake. When all . 
the accounts had been settled up, “ Well, Jun,” 
said the storekeeper, “how many. customers 
paid you for that saddle?” Jim examined, and 
reported thirty-one. “ Little enough,” exclaim- 
ed his employer, “ for the trouble we have had 
to find out who got it.” 

This story may be viewed as exhibiting dis- 
honesty on the part of the tradesman—but it 
more strikingly shows the carelessness of 
wealthy southerners with regard to money. It 
may well be asked in view of it, “who in the 
north or east would pay an item of forty dol- 
lars, without examining the bill which embrac- 
ed it?” 

scipteiiwnpeaiignd 

Crenemony or Orenina Partiament.—The 
precise formalities observed at the opening of 
Parliament, by the Sovereign in person, will 
be read with interest. 

Hler Majesty, having proceeded in state to 
the House of Lords, where “seated on the 
throne, adorned with her crown and regal or- 

, and attended by her officers of state,” 
(all the Lords being in their robes, and stand- 
ing while her Majesty is preseut,) she com- 
mands the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
through the Great Lord Chamberlain, to let the 
Commons know, “ it_is her Majesty’s 
woe her immediately in this house.” 


veh. vo. 
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the door of the House of Commons, which he 
strikes with his rod; and on being admitted, 
he advances up the middle of the house toward 
the table, making three obeisances to the chair; 
and says, “Mr. Speaker, the Queen commands 
this Honorable House to attend Ler Majesty im- 
mediately in the House of Peers.” He then 
withdraws, still making obeisance, nor does he 
turn his back upon the flouse until he has 
reached the bar. ‘The Speaker, with the Honse, 
immediately goes up to the bar of the Tlouse of 
Lords, upon which the Queen reads her speech 
to both Houses of Parliament, which is deliver- 
ed into her hands by the Lord Chancellor, 
kneeling on one knee. 

When her Majesty is not personally present, 
the causes of summons are declared by the 
Lords Commissioners. The Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod is sent, in the same manner, 
to the Commons, and acquaints the Speaker 
that the Lords Commissioners desire the attend- 
ance of the Honorable House in the House of 
Peers, to hear the commission read ; and when 
Mr. Speaker and the House have reached the 
bar of the Peers, the Lord Chancellor reads the 
royal speech to both houses. 

When the speech has been delivered by her 
Majesty in person, or by commission, the House 
of Lords is adjourned during pleasure, and the 
Conmons separate for an hour or two, without 
any formal adjournment; and if any members 
desire to be sworn in on that day, it is usual for 
the House to re-assemble before 4 o’clock. 

When the Houses are resumed in the after- 
noon, the main business is for the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the Lords and the Speaker in the 
Commons to report her Majesty’s speech. In 
the former house the speech is read at length 
by the clerk, and in the latter by the Speaker, 
who states that for greater accuracy he has ob- 
tained a copy. But before this is done it is the 


time pro forma, in order to assert their right of| 
deliberating without reference to the immedi- 
ate cause of summons, 

—_ 

Ilow to coox a Huspanp.—We believe the 
receipt is not given in any of the modern trea- 
tises on domestic economy—not even in Miss 
Beecher’s “Supplement,” which is the very 
latest production of this nature, and of course 
ought to supply what others have omitted. We 
excuse the lady, however; she never had a hus- 
band, and we suppose would tell us as Mrs. 
Glass did of the hare, that you must “ first 
ratch the creature.” This is all reasonable 
enough, but the receipt is given in an English 
paper, and the English are celebrated for being 


| 


WATCHMAN. 





“I have waited four whole days already,” 
said Emily, “and I have watered the ground, 
and tried to keep the worms away. And now 
I want to see the flowers bloom.” 

“ All in geod time,” said the gardener, “ that 
is if you are willing to wait a little while. But 
if you rake the earth open, with your stick, the 
seeds which you have planted will not be like- 
ly to produce any flowers at all.” 

Emily was not a conceited child. She did 
not, as some children appear to, think she 
knew better than any body else,so she laid 
down the atick, and walked away from the 
piece of ground, which her father had given 
her for a flower-bed. She was very fond of 
flowers, and the time which had passed since 
she planted her seeds seemed very long to her. 

As she left her own cheerless looking plat, 
her eye suddenly fell upon her brother’s little 
garden, which having been early planted was 
now covered with beautiful and fragrant blos- 
soms. Emily stépped some time to examine 
aud admire them, and then a wish arose in her 
mind, that one or two of the flourishing roots 
might be removed to her own bed. 

“J don’t believe” thought she, “ that George 
would care if | took away a few now. He has 
so many he would hardly miss them, and I can 
tell him all about it when he comes home from 
uncle Sherman's.” 

But just as she was resolving to take up 
some of the roots, a still small voice warned 
herto forbear. “You have vo right,” it said, 
to trouble your brother’s property without his 
And trom whence 
came that still small voice? No one stood near 
the litde girl. The gardener had removed to 
such a distance, that to have made her hear, 
he would have been obliged to call very loud. 
It was a bosom friend,a moniter within, which 
whispered softly in Emily’s ear, and the same 


knowledge and consent.” 


practice in both houses to read some bill a first | friend which often whispers softly in the ear of 


every living child. And Emily listened to and 
heeded the voice, saying in her mind, “ Yes, I 
see it is wrong, and I will not touch one of the 
roots,” and then her friendly monitor became 
quiet and satisfied. And the little girl too be- 
gan to lose all desire to possess her brother's 
flowers, and to enjoy seeing them blooming in 
his own garden. If she had yielded to the 
temptation, and transplanted the roots the voice 
of her faithful friend would have been sad and 
reproachtful, and she herself would have been 
restless and unhappy. Now both were peace- 
ful, and each was satisfied with the other. 

No doubt the little readers of this story have 
before this, fouud out the name of Emily’s 
watchful friend.” I almost seem to hear some 





good, plain cooks, The modus operandi of 
cooking a husband so as to make a good dish | 


of him, is given in a late London journal under | 





the signature of * Mary,”—({too holy a name for | 


)# cook) who states honestly, in the outset, that | 
ja good many husbands are spoiled in cooking. | 
| Some women, she says, go about it as if their} 
| lords were bladders, and blow them up. Oth-| 
ers keep them constantly in hot water, while | 
others, again, freeze them by conjugal coldness. | 
Some smother them in hatred, contention and | 
variance, and some keep them in pickle all) 

| 


little boy or girl say aloud, in an earnest tone, 
O, know! it is conscience. 

Yes it is And how thankful 
ought every child to be for so true and faithful 
a guardian, And how careful should we all 
be never to disregard its warnings. It is one 
of our Heavenly Father's most valuable gifts, 
and as such we should listen with reverence to 


CONSCIENCE, 


its remonstranees, and cheerfully do its  bid- 
ding. 

An enlightened conscience is next to the 
teachings of the divine Spirit, the surest guide 


their lives. ‘These women always serve them | of the soul to its rest in heaven. z. 


up with tongue sauce. Now it cannot be sup-| 





posed that husbands will be tender and good, | 
managed in this way; but they are, on the con- | 
trary, quite delicious when well preserved.— 


Advertisements. 


2 : PEIRCE ACADEMY 
Mary points out the manner as follows: | \ TILL commence its Fall cession of 16 weeks; on 
Get a large jar, called the jar of carefulness, | Monday, July 27. Pupils admitted at any tinte 
|(which, by the by, all good wives have at hand.)| o— PP ee ES ee 
| ‘Tuition in the Higher English branches and Lan- 


kai ‘e,' ; . . 
| Being placed in it, set him near the fire of con- | 
guages, at the rate of $5 per quarter of IL weeks. 





Common English branches, 34 


| jugal love ; let the fire be pretty hot, but espe- | 
| cially let it be clear. Above all, let the heat be | 
[regular and constant. 

with equal quantities of affection, kinduess and | 
|suljection. Keep plenty of these things by “= 
| you, and be very attentive to supply the place | \ 
lof'any that may waste by evaporation, or any| *¥ the use of churches in the Communion Service 
| : i 7 | —and after giving it a fair trial, and having had it ana- 
, other eause, Garnish with modest, becoming | lyzed by Prof. Hayes, and pronounced free from brandy 
| familiarity, and innocent pleasantry, and if you | Or spirit, can sately recommend it to be a pure article. 


| - — oo i | We have also boiled wine, or Grape Syrup—one bottle 
jadd kisses, or other contectionaries, accompany | to be diluted to a gallon. We import these wines, 


Drawing and Painting $2 extra for 14 weeks. 

Board, including washing, for Gentlemen 31,75 per 
week. For Ladies $150. 
Jane 26. 

PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 


7 have received a fresh supply of this article Yor 


Cover him well over} 


James A. Lronanp, Sec. 





| them with a suflicient portion of secrecy; and | having them carefully selected by an agent. 
) iia 


| it would not be amiss to add a little prudence | 

aud moderation. 

We would advise all “gude wives” to try | 

| this receipt, and realize how admirable a dish | 

ja husband is, when properly cooked and gar-| 
| nished.— Transcript. 

rm — - | 

Wuere suacs Esrenp Everstty ?—A lady | 
had written on a card, and placed it on the top 
ofan hourglass in her garden-house, the fol- 
| lowing simple verse from the poems of J. Clare. 
It was when the flowers were in their highest 
glory: 

“ To think of summers yet Lo come, 
That | am not to see! 

To think a weed is yet to bloom 
From dust that I shall be!” 

The next morning she found the following 
lines, in pencil, on the back of the same card. 
Well would it be if all would ponder upon the 
question—act in view of, and make preparations 
for an unknown state of existence, 

“To think when heaven and earth are fled, 
And times and seasons o'er, 
When all that can die shall be dead, 
‘That I must die no more ! 
©! where will then my portion be ? 
Where shall L spend erersuty (”’ 
[ Banner. 
a 

llow ro Procure a Beut.—The owners of 
a new meeting house in the town of Appleton, 
Maine, last fall addressed a letter to Samuel 
Appleton, Esq., of Boston, begging him to give 
them a bell, Ist, because the town was named 
in honor of his father; and 2d, because he could 
afford the gift without inconvenience to himself 
or his family. Mr. A. replied, deelining com- 
pliance with the request, because the principal 
reason assigned, viz., that the town was named 
in honor of his father, was not true in point of 
fact, and stating that he should be very sorry 
to give u bell, that might sound his praise un- 
der false pretences. The owners replied, re- 
gretting the error they had made, and with- 
drawing their request. Mr. Appleton thereup- 
on wrote to them, stating that although he had 
declined their request on the first reason stated, 
yet, us they were correct in the second, viz., 
that he could give them a bell without incon- 
venience to himself or family, if they would 
procure a suitable bell and send him the bill, 
he would with the greatest pleaspre pay the 
amount.—Springfield Gaz. 


Douth’s Department. 





For the Watchman 
THE FLOWER-BED, OR CONSCIENCE. 

“It seems as if they never would come up,” 
said Emily, as she stood bending over a little 
plat of black earth, “1 planted them four days 
ago, and there is not a sign ofa green leaf yet, 
I mean to open the earth, and see if they have 
begun to grow.” 

So saying, she took up a stick, which lay on 
the ground near by, and was about to search 
for her seeds, when her attention was arrested 
by the gardener, who was weeding at some 
little distance, calling out, 

“You will stop their coming up entirely, if 
you open the earth. You must have patience, 








and ic will not be long before you will see the 
baVes, 


PCCd 





Ihese wines have been used and highly approved by 
agreat number of churches in the New England States. 


| We add the Rev. Baron Stow’s certificate. 


Boston, May 23, 1846. 

Dran Sin :—The church in Baldwin Place having 
used the wine, in the Communion Service, which has 
been recommended by the Rev. Dr. Woods and others, 
Tam happy to assure you that I fully concur in their 
recommendation. The article is so extremely simple 
and delicate, as that it cannot be injurious to the most 
susceptible temperament, and no person, however fas- 
tidious touching the use of alcohol, needs to be appre- 
hensive of any 1jurious intluence. 

Vith great respect, 
Yours most truly, 

Mr. John Gilbert. 

We are permitted to refer to the recommendations 
of Rev. Dr. Woods, of Andover, Rev. Dr. Jenks, and 
Rev. Messrs. Aiken end Kirk, of this city. 

For sale by JOHN GILBERT & CO., corner of 
Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Also by Alli- 
son & Gault, Concord, N. H.; Gilbert Spaulding, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; J. 1). Kidder, Portland, Me.; John G, 
Lester, Providence, I 





Baron Stow. 


‘. 6. 
JOHN GILBERT, JR. & CO. 
5 


June 19. n 





DANIELL &CO, 
No. 201 WasuinGton STREET. 
ll AVE received by the late arrivals, a large and care- 
fully selected stock of French, English, trish and 
Scotch Goods, consisting of A great variety of Spring 
and Summer Long and Square 
SHAWLS. 
Black and Blue Black and Fancy Colored Dress 
SILKS, 

Mouslin D’ Laines, French Jaconett and Ginghams, 
Freach Prints, and every other style of new and def{ra- 


ble 
DRESS GOODS. 


Our usual large stock of LINEN GOODS, made in 
the best manner, consisting of SHIRTINGS, SHEET- 
INGS, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, with every thing else 
usually wanted of 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
We have a larger and better stock of Goods than we 


have ever had, and shail sell them as usual, at a small 
profit and at 





ONE PRICE, 
DANIELL & CO. 
May 2m 





* WATERMAN’S 

KIEBCHEN FURNISHING ROOMS! 

No. 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle,and 73 Court Streets. 

HOSE. on the eve of housekeeping will find at this 

establishment every thing appertaining to a well 
furnished kitchen, (the foundation to all good house- 
keeping, ) with catalogues of his extensive assortment to 
facilitate in making a judicious selection. Also, the 
celebrated 

BOSTON BATHING PAN! 
—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 






= 5 ee —S 
Utensils which reduce the cost and trouble of bathin 
to adegree that enables all to enjoy the luxury and 
health ever attendant on those who practice daily ablu- 
tion over the whole surface of the body. 

May 9. ty 





GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING CASES, 
4 LARGE variety of Leather Dressing Cases, fur- 
nished with all the nece articles for a Gen- 
tleman’s Toilet, of the latest Freach and American pat- 
terns, suitable for traveling, has just been coosinnh ty 
A. S. JORDAN, No. 2 Milk street, Comb and Fancy 
Store. June 19. 


HAYING TOOLS, &c. 
UGGLES, NOURSE. & MASON have for sale 





Wileox’s Revolvi He Ha 
Rakes, Cast Stoel and German Steck Seytne’, dew 
most celebrated rers, "a Cast Steel 
Hay F. Patent Scythe Snaths, Austin’s and Fiske’s 
Also Rendall vlinder Chan At oy: Hall 
Warehouse and Seed store, over tis Mae 





LS 


TEETH 
INSERTED ON A NEW PRINCIPLE, 
AND ON UNUSUALLY FAVORABLE TERMS. 
R. MORTON, 19 ‘Bpermont Row, at the former of- 
fice of Wells & orton, would ask attention to 
one of the most valuable inventions that has ever been 
made either in the dentab art, or any other wherein pet- 
sonal ¢ is so much concerned. It being a meth- 
od that is not. im general use, and one which enables 
hitn to make a pertect fit, render them aseful and orna- 
mental, being subject to none of the difficulties or ob- 
jections thac generally attend artificial ‘Teeth, such as 
moving about, cutting the jawe, or to the great mortifi- 
cation of the patient, dropping down and shaking abont. 
Being fully aware of the light upon which the mere as- 
sertions of the advertiser is justly looked upon at the 
ent crisis, [should be very reluctant to come be- 
ey the public with these strong assertions, were it not 
that I am willing to have my method tested by all who 
desire it, upon such terms, as I think no candid person 
can make the slightest objection to, Being convinced 
that when this principle of inserting Teeth shall become 
more geverally known, and oer | appreciated, 
that the countenances of thousands will be brightened 
up, and free from wrinkles,and that I shall have the 
satisfaction of bringing it more immediately before the 
public ; | have now determined to insert Teeth until 
farther notice, without receiving compensation when 
they are inserted, for anything except the cost of con- 
structing them until the expiration of three or six 
months, or until sufficient time has elapsed to give the 
patients an se of satisfying themselves wheth- 
er this principle is really valuable and superior to any 
other cael of Inserting Teeth, at which time the 
compensation will be required, that is previously agreed 
upon, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Dental Surgery. —Without wishing to detract from 
the merits of any of the regularly educated Surgeon 
Dentists of this city, we would call the attention of the 
public to a scientific gentleman, in Whom entire confi- 
dence may be reposed, to perform, in an elegant manner, 
any operation that may come under the cognizance of a 
Dentist. We are led to these remarks by having bad an 
opportunity, recently, of examining the most perfect 
and beautitul set of teeth, for the upper and under jaw, 
that ever fell under our observation. ‘They were made 
and inserted a short time since, by Dr. Morton, 19 T're- 
mont Row, (whose skill has often been employed in 
more complicated cases,)for a lady, who wears them 
with perfect comfort. ‘The teeth are inserted upona 
plate, which is said to be superior to any other in gen- 
eral use. The contrivance which supports the teeth in 
the mouth is extremely ingenious and scientific, and 
deserves marked attention by those interested. The 
teeth and all that portion of the jaw which was absorbed 
away by the loss of them, was carved so as not only 
perfectly to restore the countenance to its natural form, 
but rendered them much firmer, more cleanly than sin- 
gle teeth, or even those in blocks of three orfour. Iim- 
provements of this nature are valuable, and should be 
made public, that the afflicted may be benefited there- 
by, by availing themselves of the skill that Dr. Morton 
is able to apply, after many years of practice and exper- 
iment.— 7vansertpt. 


Artificial Teeth —The improvements that have been 
made in thisartduringa few years past, is unrivalled. 
|Our minds were directed to this subject a short time 


| jaw, teeth and all,in one single piece, being a perfect 
imitation of the whole jaw, guin and teeth, which on be- 
ing introduced into the mouth, we never should suspect 
any portion of the individual to be artificial. ‘This inge- 
nious invention and piece of work was executed by Dr. 
Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row.—Recorder. 

Teeth —There can be no mistake about the invention 
of Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, for the name of 
| Dr. Charles T. Jackson is the very best authority which 
jcould be produced. Those who prize a good seto 
j teeth, will not fail at least, to call and examine speci- 
mens of work on this new plan.—Times. 





Dental Science —We saw a few days since an entire 
| new artificial set of teeth inserted for a lady, by Dr. 
| Morton, 19 Tremont Row, that defied the most critical 
| observer to detect from the original. In the case above 
| referred to, the lady experiences no difficulty whatever, 
}in mastication, nor is her speech affected in the slight- 
est degree —Mail 

Dr. Morton, Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, has taken 
the right course to introduce his invention, by produc- 


jing the result of Dr. Charles T. Jackson's analysis with | 


his own signature.— Tyanscript 
| Dr. Morton, 19 ‘Tremont Row, has made a great im- 
provement im mechanical dentistry. We have seen a 
| whole upper set of teeth, and we consider the style and 
|finish to be a little superior to any we ever saw, and 
j with the additional strength afforded by this mode of 
j finish, we think it a very great improvement over the 
| vid method. —Gazette. 

Important to the Toothless.—Teeth are now inserted 
by Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, by a chemucal pro- 
cess, so firmly tothe jaw that several pounds weight 

j} may be attached to the plate and raised from the floor. 
| —Lve. Gaz. 


| since, by seeing a piece of work constituting a whole 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
FARM IMPLEMENT 
AND SEED WAREHOUSE. 
AVID PROUTY & CO., Nos. 19, 20, and 22 Nort 
D Market, ond 39 Clinton Street, Boston. -_ 
aving received our assortment of GARDEN, FIELD, 

GRASS and FLOWEK SEEDS, we offer them to the 
public, feeling assnred they can put confidence in them 
we having had them raised by experienced growers ¢x- 
ressly for ourselves,and @an warrant them Good and 
Trae tothe name. Those favoring us with their orders 
may rely upon their being promptiy and faithfully attend, 
edto. Seeds put up in Bores for retailing, (each paper 
being marked with name and directions for plantong,) v 
rying trom $5 to $100 per box. A liberal diseouns 
made to dealers. The following are afew of the gw et 
important kinds, viz: 

PRAS. 
Early Prince Albert. Barly Cedo Nalli, Karly 1); 
Early Washington, Early Warwick, Dwarf Eine Line 
al, lowarf Marrowfat. Paras Barris Queen (yyw 
and fine.) 

BEANS. 
Lima, Saba, Hortienltaral Pole, Red Cranberry j 
dian Chief, Early China Dwarf, Marrow, Mobawk| k 
ney, Six Weeks, Case Knife, &c. ae, 

CAPRAGES. 

Farly York, Dutch, Vanack, Battersea, Sagar 
May, Large Late Drumhead, Green Globe Savoy. | 
Sagarloaf, Red Dateh, Early and Late Cauliflowe: | 
coli, &c. &e. 

BEETS. 

Long Bieod, Early Turnip-rooted, French s, 
Mangel Wurtzel. Also, Long Orange, and White } 
Carrot, Rata Baga and White Flat Tarnip, Lon: 
low, French do., Cucumbers, Melons, Squashes. \- 
and Red Onion, Sweet Marjoram, Summer Savors 
Thyme, Lavender, &c. &c. ‘ 

GRASS SEEDS. 

Herds Grass, Northern and Southern Red Ten ¢. 
chard Crass, Fowl Meadow do., Rhode Island Per: 
Northern and Southern Red Clover, White Dore) 
Lucerne, do., Buckwheat, Black Sea Wheat | 
Oats, Rye, Millett, &c.,for eale at the lowest, 
prices. 


het 
PLOWER SEEDS. 


We have also an extensive assortment of } 
Seeds, embracing all the new and rare 
country and Europe, among which ore Double German 
Aster, Double Balsam, Rocket Larkspur, Candvtntts 16 
week stock, Phiox, Drammondii, Mignonette, arte, 
Zinnia, Verbenas, Malape, Sweet Sultan, Sweet}; 
Marvgold, &c. &c. &e. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Grape Vines 
Rhubarb and Asparagus Roots, Roses, Dablies, Gros 
house Plants, &c., packed to go toany part of the con: 
try, at the lowest nurseryman prices. 

GRICULTURAL ASD GARDESING BOOKS 

Gray's Agricultural Chemistry, Buel’s Farmers’ C« 
panion, Bruigeman’s Kitchen Garden, Bridgeman’s } 
rist Gaide, Manning’s New England Frait Book, Buist » 
American Flower Garden Directory, &c. &« 

FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 

Prouty & Mears’ Centre Draught Ploughs, Cultia 
tors, Harrows, Straw Cutters, Seed Sowers, \ egetable 
Cutters, Corn Mills, Winnowing Mills, Grain Crad!s« 
| Ox Yokes and Bows, Hopkins’ celebrated Manure 
Hay Forks,and New and mproved Potato Hoes. (6 hich 
{obtained the silver medal at the Mechanics’ Farr yp 
September,) Cast Steel and lron Shovels, Sesthes 
Snaiths, Rifles, Scythe Stones, Draft, Tie Up, flaluy 
and Trace Chains, Garden ‘Trowells, Garden >+ ringes 
Proning Knives, Bill Hooks, Axes, Hoe and Ave flay_ 
dies, Grindstone Cranks, Rollers, Barn Dorr Rollers 
&c. &c. iu Jan. 23 


ower 
kinds of this 


SPINAL INSTITUTION. 
FOR TH 
Cure of Diseased and Deformed Spines 
AND LAMENESSES IN GENERAL, 
HERE is no practitioner in the world, who has hed 
the experience in the cases which he treats, 1 

anything like an equal number of patients, for the last 
20 years, as DR. HEWETT. Neither is there any one 
who has had such remarkable success, because he has 
confined his practice to one class of diseases. Dr. H. 
| has a pamphlet and circulars, (which he will send to any 
one requesting the same and paying postage) containing 
over 1000 certificates of his remarkable cures, of dis- 
eased spines ; deformed spines ; hip diseases ; sciatic 
atfections ; diseased knees ; ecrofula white swellings 
rheumatic white swellings ; dyspepsia ; paralytic atie: 
tions ; neuralgy or tc dolereux, and dropsy in the knee ; 
and all diseases of the joints, muscles and bones. and « 
his success in bone setting. Dr. H. charges bat $1.00 
per visit. People iit low circumstances, only from >») 
to 75 cents per visit. ‘Those who are not able top. 
attends cratis. 

He makes no charge for consulting with pati nts 

Dra. HEWETT mas ALso BEEN INDUCED, yp 
THE GREAT SUMBER OF HIS PATIENTS, TO TAK? 
LARGE AND COMMODIOUS HOUSE ADJOINING HIS 








| Dentistry—We were much gratified with a visit a 
| few days ago to the rooms of Dr. Morton, No. J9 I're- 
lmont Row The toothless are there supplied with 
| complete sets of teeth, inserted on a new principle. 
Dr. Morton has studied the dental art thoroughly, and 
jon strictly scientific principles. He has in his posses- 
| sion the finest anatomical preparations, illustrative of 
the structure, positions, gradual development, and de- 
| cay of the teeth, which we have ever seen, imported 
| from Paris expressly for use —Ch. Watchman. 

Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, has been particu- 
larly successtul in contriving gold plates for the sup- 
| port of artificial teeth, and has given the most — 

satisfaction in some recent operations of a very difficult 
nature —Boston Post. 

Having witnessed the operation of uniting gold plates, 
as practised by Wells & Morton, and having, by their 
request, analyzed each part separately, Ido hereby tes- 
tify, that the gold, used in the place of solder, for unit- 
ing the plates, is tuwenty carats fine, which is equally 
pure as the plate itself. And when the plates are unit- 
ed in this manner the whole preseuts the saine appear- 
ance as if never separated 

Carvers T. Jackson, M.D. 

No. 27 Somerset Street, Boston, Oct. 28, 1843, 

June 12. eoptf 





FRESH SUPPLY OF CARPETINGS: 
THE NEWEST AND BEST STYLES. 
OHN GULLIVER, at Chambers over 313 Washing- 
ton street, is receiving from the most approved man- 
| ufacturers a large supply of Carpetings, which he will 
rig the Lowest prices, WHOLESALE and RE- 
TAIL. 


His stock embraces a complete assortment of all ar- 
ticles in his line. ‘Thowe who would furnish their 
houses in the most modern style, will find every thin 
to suit their taste, whether their views are limited by 
economy, or look to the richest and most durable goods. 
Country Dealers cannot fail to find goods and prices 
to suit their trade. They will find a large variety of 
new and improved patterns. " 


PAINTED FLOOR CLOTHS, of every style, from 
one to eight yards in width. Many heavy and well 
seasoned pieces, of the most brilliant and well matched 
colors and tasteful figures, may be recommended as not 
to be surpassed in this city or elsewhere. Prices from 
M) cents to $1 per yard. 

BRUSSELS CARPETS, a great variety, from grave 
to gay, and of the best styles imported. ‘hese are sold 
at great bargains. 


THREE-PLY CARPETS, a beautiful article, of the 
richest and most fashionable tints, at prices not higher 
than have heretofore been given for common goods. 


DOUBLE SUPERS, a vast variety of patterns, and 
well adapted to accommodate all tastes. Customers 
have only to examine this stock with a little patience, 
aud the color and figure to suit them will be sure to be 
displayed. Fresh patterns are constantly added from 
the factories which have acquired the highest reputation 
for their goods and patterns. 


SPRAW MATTING. The stock of this species o 
Carpeung, so desirable for the summer dress of floors, 
is particularly ample,and of the best materials. Sum- 
mer will soon be here. 


PRINTED BOCKINGS. This neat and economical 
style of Carpeting has been brought to great perfection, 
and for a mere song a room may now be carpeted with 
taste and dispatch, with this material. Pieces may here 
be seen which rival woolen carpets in color and figure. 

All wool Carpets are offered at 50 cents per yard. 

Heavy Supers at 75. 3m April 17. 





Publications 

OF THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
EW VOLUMES. Memoir of Mrs. Sarah L. Hunt- 
ington Sinith, late of the American Mission in Syr- 

ia. By Edward W. Hooker, D. D. . 396, 12mo. 
Price 50 cts. Sarah Lanwan Huntington whose early 
years were passed in Norwich, Ct., was a grand-daugh- 
ter of the late venerated General Huntington of New 
London,and of the late scarcely less esteemed Mrs. 
Lanman, of Norwich ; a young lady of superior accom- 
ohishments, who early devoted herself to the service of 
christ. Her benevolent and sympathizing heart was 
first moved to labor for the Mohegan Iodians in her 
own vicinity, and she then became the wife of the Rev. 
Eli Smith, missionary in Syria, where she early fell a 
martyr to her excessive labors in a debilitating climate. 


of intellectual, moral, and social refinement, and pre- 
sents a model of female excellence worthy of imitat 


She combined in a very uncommon degree the charms |’ 


WHERE HIS PATIENTS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED \ 
| AS GOOD ROOMS AS THE CITY AFFORKDS, AND ON REY 
SONABLE TERMS. 

U7 He furnishes Steam, Sulphur, Iodine and Mr 
| cated Baths, superior to any in use, in addition to | s 
| former applications. 

Dr. H.'s enemies have no other hope of injuring hin 
| but by reporting falsehoods concerning him, which re 
ports, his patients, when under his care, find to be false 
Dr. H. has daily proof of the estimation in which he js 
held by the good portion of the public ; as patients ea!i 
on him, every day, for advice, who say to him—*« every 
body tells us that whatever Dr. H. says to us, in regard 
toour cases we can rely upon.” And “ that if Dr. H 
says he can cure a case, ne will be sure to do it.” 

yr. H_ has patients brought to him every week, some 
over 400 miles on beds, with diseased spines, and other 
diseases, which are here mentioned whe have been ua 
der the care of the most skillful surgeons in the L nion, 
without relief, and who are very soon cured by Dr. S 
C. Hewett, No. 14 Summer street, Boston, Ms. Aj! 
kinds of medigine for sate, (that he uses in his practice.) 
at his rooms. Spinal, Rheumatic, Bone, and Nerve 
Liniments, included. ‘They will be sold to any one who 
cannot place himself under the care of Dr H.” It is not 
at all strange, that Dr. H.’s enemies, opponents, and the 
who attempt to be rivals, are determined to injare hin 
by falsehoods, and thus attempt to oppress him ; as he 
is daily performing cures, of cases given up, by the most 
eminent practitioners which causes them to have ajea! 
ous hatred of him and his success. 

People ought to examine facts, and not trast to the 
slanderous and malignant reports of enemies. By cal! 
ing on him to be cured, they will find him kind, careful 
and attentive, at 14 Summer street, Boston. 

Dr H. performs his cures by both internal and 
external oR pape Any person doubting the cor- 
rectness of Dr. H.'s certificates can satisfy themselves 
by writing to the signers and paying postage, and they 
will have a more flattering testimony than the certificates 
contained, tm ~ March 20. 


SURGEON DENTIST. 


DR. S. STOCKING, No. 266 Washing 
ton street, corner of Avon Place, Boston ; 
still offers his professional services to the 


community, in all the various departments embraced in 
practical dentistry; whether surgical, meehanical, or 
curative. His long experience, extensive practice, well 
adapted instruments, and perfect familiarity with all the 
most usejul modern improvements, in setting teeth, fill- 
ing, cleansing, polishing, regulating, removing, &c.; are 
8 sure guaranty against the numerous Impositions of the 
day. ‘Terms moderate. All operations warranted 
April 17 6m 








FORD’S EATING HOUSE. 
NO. 2 WILSON’S LANE, BOSTON 
N EALS served at this establishment, at all hours of 
the day and evening, to suit the man of business, 
the stranger, or the man of leisure. 

A full and various Bill of fare is presented every day, 
(Sundays excepted,) comprising all the Meats and Veg- 
etables in season, and RARE DISHES in advance of 
the season. 

{Lr SUPPERS, DINNERS, and COWLATIONS, for 
Public Festivals, Celebrations, Rural and Water Parties, 
Military Companies, &c. &c., furnished in a style and 
of a quality adapted to any occasion, either in the city 
or out of it, at the most reasonable rates. Waiters and 
Table Furniture furnished to order. ‘The most ample 
provisions have been made for this basiness. Address 
the undersigned, JOHN FORD, 

April L. y 2 Wilson's Lane, Boston 





BERTINI’S METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 


eo only progressive and complete instruction book 
yet published in this country. 

“ Before its ag Sean here we had seen the foreign 
edition, and had kaown two or three instances of re 
markable proficiency in pupils using it. We had seen 
little girls play from it with a precision in time, and an 
apparent understanding of difficult harmonic combina- 
tions, that was quite surprising. We had also looked 
over the work and seen that the arrangement of its les 
sons was more philosophical and progressive than any 
other we had examined. Parents who wish their chil 
dren to become really good players, cannot do better 
than place this work before them, under the care of a 
faithful teacher.” —Musical Review. 

Fifth edition, published and for sale by 

E. H, WADE, 
May 22. 179 Washington st 


om 





by all the daughters of our land. 

The Book of Psalms,—pp. 318, 64mo. A neat pock- 
et edition forming an admirable companion or me- 
cum for all times and places. 

Newton's Letters to an Adopted Daughter, pp. 86, 
18mo. Few writers, if any, have excelled the Rev. 
John Newton in epistolary writing, Having no chil- 
dren, he adopted two nieces of Mre. Newton,one_ of 
them, Eliza Cunningham, whose narrative constit 
Tract No. 83; the other, Elizabeth #Catlen, to whom 
these 21 letters were addressed. ‘There is a sweetness 
and playfulness in them which renders them attractive 
to the young, while they embody the most valuable and 
instructive hints for guiding the life and securing eter- 
nal happiness. 

For sale at the Depository No. 28 Cornhill, 

June 19. dw SETH BLISS, A’gt. 





OPERATIONS ON TEETH. 
R. FLETCHER, 
Dentist, No.6, Ha- 
nover Street, three doors 
from Court Street, Bos- 
ton, continues to perform 
all operations necessary 
for the health and beauty 
of the teeth, in the best possible manner. 

Teern FiLcep with the best of Gold, and made per- 
manently good, if not too much decayed. Also, Teeth 
filled with any other substance in use, that the patient 
may wish, or the ease require. 

Miverat Teern txsertep on Gold Plates or Piv- 
ots, from a single tooth, to a whole set. Upper sets in- 
serted on the principle of A ne 





Teeth ined free 





CALLS OF USEFULNESS, 

ALLS OF USEFULNESS, is a new Sabbath School 

Library Book, consisting of short and pithy articles 
on subjects of universal interest ; embellished with nu- 
merous cuts. 

“ Lhave called in my way on the 
The timid, the foward and fregy 
feeble strong and the young, 

And now I would call upon thee f”’ ? 

. Just published at No. 5C . Price 32 ‘ 








Pressure. 
Teeth Cleansed, Extracted, . Terms moderate, 
and enti isfacti d 


of expense. May 17 








CROCKERY, GLASS, CHINA 


AND BRITANNIA WARE. 


E. B. MASON, 


No. 2% BANOVER STREET, in the 
Has Joos imported new patterns 
above line, which are offered very cheap, 
1s wholesale or retail, for cash. 
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